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AFTER 


One who was rich picked out a spot 

High on a noble hill, and there 
He built himself a costly tomb, 

That all the people might know where 
He rested when his work was done. 
The marble glistened in the sun ; 

The white shait towered in the air. 





A toiler where the crowds were great 
Had love ot men big in his heart ; 
He sang to make the sighing glad, 
And preached tor peace with all his art. 
His song died on his lips one day. 
They laid the ill clad form away, 
From all the costly tombs apart. 


Broad paths are beaten to a spot 
Watched now with loving, jealous care; 
And rich and poor and great and small 
Fare tar to stand uncovered there. 
High on the hill, seen trom below, 
A rich tomb stands, but few men go 
To see what name the shaft may bear. 


— S. EK, Kiser, in Harper’s Magazine. 





Adam and Evolution 
{From the New York Tribune.] 


To THE EDITOR OF THE TRIBUNE — Sir: 
Your leader in this day’s Tribune shows 
that even an editor may be misled by some 
of us professors who can write respectable 
articles on subjects which we bave not 
studied. In order to save some of these 
writers from turther mischief-working, I 
would beg liberty to say: 

1. It is not the present doctrine of biol- 
ogy that man is descended from the an- 
thropoid or any other division of apes. 
About eleven years ago it was discovered 
that the human toot cannot be derived 
from the anthropoid posterior hand, or 
from that of any of the monkeys. 

2. The next theory, that man is de- 
scended from lemurs, has also been aban- 
doned because of the discovery that lemurs 
are not closely allied either to man or mon- 
keys. 

3. In 1897 Hubrecht saved the tarsiids 
from being eondemned along with the 
lemurs, and showed that Cope’s Hemuncu- 
lus, a fossil skull of early date, belongs to 
the tarsiids, is a true primate, and may 
possibly be in the ancestral line both of 
monkeys and man. I believe he is still in- 
vestigating his interesting thesis. 

From this it appears still true that (using 
the words of Claus, published in 1885) 
“the view that man has originated trom 
one of the lower forms of primates is only 
a deduction from the Darwinian theory.’’ 
It has not yet been verified, and scientific 
men are not yet able to formulate its 
whence or how. 

Like most biologists, I believe that some 
sort of evolution of the race has occurred, 
and that this was God’s way of creating 
man; and certainly there must have been 
some very spevial factor in this case, both 
to have produced so strange results and to 
have left so few traces of its method. The 
indications from the scientific side are that 
man was monophyletic (that is, from a 
single pair), with surprising peculiarities 
at least in one parent, these intensified and 
perpetuated through sexual prepotency 
and isolation. But investigators are not 
certain on these points; nor are they likely 
to discover that the dominant parent was 
called Adam, or that the isolation was ina 
garden or park. And neither science nor 
theology will ever say that the verbiage in 
which the sacred narrative is clothed 
should be more literalistically interpreted 
than are the visions of the Apocalypse, and 
thereby turned into ridicule. 

Under these circumstances it would seem 
premature. to be readjusting our Scriptural 
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notions so as to accord with scientific theo- 
ries not yet even formulated. Seientific 
investigators are themselves calling a halt, 
which one of your contemporaries inter- 
prets as signifying that the whole case is 
settled ; but they are at a stand in perplex- 
ity as to what will come next. The chief 
guestion seems to be whether our first 
parents are historical or prehistorical. 
There can scarcely be a question as to their 
“fall,” tor you know very well, Mr. Ed- 
itor, that men are tallen very low, and 
need watching and warning and castiga- 
tion eveu trom their fellow sinners. 

As to Biblical chronology, 
William Henry Green, of Princeton, aiter 
a careful examination of the antediluvian 
record, came to the conclusion that Scrip- 
ture gives no data tor constructing a sacred 
chronology. Thus was closed an unprofit- 
able controversy for the benefit both of 
Biblicists and of archzeologists. One of 
the writers whom you cite seeks to rein- 
state Usher’s exploded chronology so that 
he may useitas an argument against the 
Bible. And yet he is so ignorant of the 
view which he endeavors to refute that he 
ascribes it to A. A. Hodge, instead of its 


real author. 
G. MACLOSKIE. 


Biological Department, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 





The Case of Professor Smith 


REEDOM of thought won a conspicu- 
ous victory in the General Assembly 
ot the United Free Church ot Scotland in 
Glasgow the other day, when the Assembly 
dismissed the charges of heresy against 
Prot. George Adam Smith by a vote of 534 
to 263. Professor Smith is one of the most 
conspicuous exponents of the modern criti- 
cal views of the Bible in Scotland, and in 
his recent course of lectures at Yale, pab- 
lished in book form, he declared that some 
ot the statements in the Bible are not histor- 
ically true, and that the early patriarchs 
were unhistorical. It was charged that 
these views were contrary to the teachings 
ot Presbyterianism, and the Assemnbly was 
asked to put the Protessor on trial. But 
Principal Rainey, who favored the trial of 
Prot. Robertson Smith 4n 1880, on much the 
same charges, offered a motion that no 
action in regard to Prot. George Adam 
Smith be taken, but that the Assembly 
must not be held as accepting his views. 
After a stirring debate this resolution was 
adopted, with the result that there is to be 
no proscription of honest and reverent Bib- 
lical scholarship in the United Free 
Church, even if it does run couater tou many 
of the traditional beliets concerning that 
book. 

Principal Rainey’s action in the case will 
undoubtedly be criticised by the conserva- 
tives. He has, indeed, already been called 
the prince of opportunists, with a desire 
always to be on the side of the big battal- 
ions. He was a conservative in 1880 be- 
eanse the conservatives were then in the 
majority, and he is a liberal today because 
the liberals are in the majority now. But 
it is wot clear that opportunism is alto- 
gether a bad thing in a church leader, for it 
means in the last analysis a recagnition ot 
the rights of the church to define and de- 
clare its beliefs; and sooner or later that 
right must be recognized by every church. 
The very doctrines which the conservatives 
are so anxious to impose on the church to- 
day were themselves once formulated by 
the church as its conception of the faith at 
the time ; and if the church in the days ot 
old was competent to say what it believed, 
the church of today must possess the same 
inherent right. The United Free Church 
refuses to endorse the conclusions ot Pro- 








fessor Smith. But it equally refuses to 


the late Dr. | 
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condemn them. It simply asserts that he 
shall have the right to declare to the world 
the conelusions which he may reach from 
the study of the Bible. — New York Trib- 
une. 





For Sleeplessness 


Take Horsford’s Acid gery 


Dr. PATRICK Bootu, Oxford, + hays: * It 
acts admirably in insomnia, ek of old 
people and convaljescents.” 








“Church Hymns EGospel Songs’” 
One of many testimonials received : 


** We have used ‘Church Hymns and Gospel Songs’ 
exclusively in all our services, Church, Sabbath-school, 
Prayer and C, E. Meetings for the last three years, and 
have not yet * sungitout.’ Our congregational singing 
during this time has increased fully 100 per cent. 

** DANIEL H, OVERTON, Pastor, 
** Greene Ave. Pres. Church, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 


$25.00 per 100 Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. New York end Chicago 





ALL LARGE FORTUNES 


Have Been Made in Improved 


Ve have a guaranteed twelve 
i cent. realty proposition we 
should be pleased to submit for 
your consideration. 

WRITE FOR PARTiCULARS TO-DAY. 


COURTLAND SPRUILL GASKILL & CO., 


1216 Pear! St., Boulder, Colo. 
REFERENCE: BOULDER NATIONAL BANK. 












Engineer Electric Plant. 


Nice, ¢ ean work, go0d pay. Wouldn’t you like 
it? We're here to help you. Study by corre- 
spondence Fjectrical, Steam, Mechanical 
Engineering,— a 
Plumbing, Heating, } 
Ventilating or 
Mechanical D:aw ing. 
Instructionunderqrad: uates 
o& Boston's famous schools. 
Write for Handbook and 
Sets about Free Schol- 
er hips; only expense 
struction papers and 
postage. 


American School of 
Correspondence, 
Boston, Mass. 
(Chartered by Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts.) 
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BEAUTIFUL 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


on the 


ERIE RAILROAD 


Hands» mely illustrated descriptive fold- 
er, together with detailed intormation con- 
cerning the 

Special Excursions 


to Chautauqua Lake at 


Greatly Reduced Rates 
in July and August, may be obtained om 
application to UO. W. Jorpan, N. E. P.A., 
at the Company’s 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 
207 Washington St., Boston, 





Or D. W. CooKE, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Or EPILEPSY. A positive 
and permanent cure. Wecan 
back this up with the facts. 
Send ior pamphlet. HER- 


New York, 
ETS BETTA MEDICINE COMPANY, 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
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sopal Church are authorized agents for their 
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New British Ambassador 


HE announcement is made officially 
that the Hon. Michael Herbert, first 
Secretary of the British Embassy at Paris, 
will succeed Lord Pauncefote as British 
Ambassador at Washington. He is well 
known in Washington and New York, 
having served at the capital in 1888 and 
1589 as chargé d'affaires of Great Britain 
during the interim between the recall of 
Lord Sackville-West and the appointment 
of Lord Pauncefote, and again in 1892 and 
1893, first as Secretary of Legation and 
later as Secretary of Embassy under Lord 
Pauncefote. His wife was Miss Leila 
Wilson, daughter of Richard T. Wilson, 
of New York, and a sister of Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt. Mr. Herbert is the 
second son of Lord Herbert, of Lea. He 
isa Roman Catholic. His mother, Lady 
Herbert, is the author of ‘‘ The Land of 
the Cid,’’ a Catholic classic, which has at- 
tracted the attention of the authorities of 
that church. 





Virginia’s New Constitution 


HIGH-HANDED outrage of the 

rights and liberties of the people 
has been perpetrated in Virginia by a 
body of men pledged to the protection of 
those rizhts. The members of the consti- 
tutional convention have proclaimed the 
new constitution to be the organic law of 
the State without submitting it to the 
voters. It contains provisions designed to 
disfranchise colored citizens, and the 
makers of the iniquitous instrument know 
very well that it would fail of ratification. 
The spirit of this action is the same as 
that which causes secession, revolution 
and anarchy, and it is not to be wondered 
at that the influential newspapers of the 
North are denouncing the action of the 
convention. The feelings of the leaders 
of this movement are expressed by the re- 
ply of Judge Green, chairman of the com- 
mittee on the bill of rights, when he was 
asked what they would do if the gov- 
ernor, legislators and judges of the courts 
should refuse to take oath to support the 
spurious constitution : ‘‘Do? I would 
get a number of men together and com- 
pel them to do so at the point of the 
bayonet. If they still refused, I should 
hang the whole set of sconndrels as Gov- 


ernor Wise did John Brown, and they 


, 


would deserve it, too.’’ 


Jury Duty for Non-Voters 


MONG the deplorable and menac- 
ing features of American civic life 
are the neglect of the polls and the éva- 
sion of jury duty by so many responsible 
and intelligent business and professional 
men. They justify their conduct by say- 
ing that they are ‘‘ too busy,’’ or that 
‘one vote does not make much differ- 
ence.’’ As a consequence, reputable and 
eapable candidates for office are frequent- 
ly defeated by men iuferior in ability and 
character, all for the lack of a few more 
votes, and likewise the jury trial is becom- 
ing a travesty upon justice because the 
professional juror is taking the place of 
the respectable citizen. Reformers have 
tried a variety of methods for enlisting 
the men who shirk their civic responsi- 
bilities, but seemingly without much suc- 
cess. It remained for the New York leg- 
islature to make a law that, uninten- 
tionally it is presumed, will cause the 
non-voters to wake up. It provides that 
the commissioner of jurors shall exam- 
ine the registry lists and ascertain who 
registered and who did not ; that he shall 
then put the names of those who did not 
vote in a separate box, labeled ‘‘ non- 
voters’ box,’’ and that the names in this 
box must be exhausted before any voters 
are called on to act as jurors. The citizen 
must either take a few hours at the most 
to go to the polls and cast his vote on 
election day, or run increased risk of being 
forced to spend many valuable days in 
the court room during the year. He can 
no longer evade both in that State, and 
already there are indications that the 
citizens of New York prefer to vote rather 
than to serve on the jury. The net result 
will be a marked gain for the Republicans 
and the Independents, for the Tammany 
men do not need any such law to compel 
thein to perform either duty. 





On Top of Mt. Pelee 


LTHOUGH Mt. Pelée ‘is still in a 
state of eruption and frequently 
throws out great quantities of steam, 
smoke and ashes, accompanied by light- 
ning, storms, rumblings, interior explo- 
sions, earth tremors, and uncanny dis- 
turbances of the sea, an expedition headed 
by Prof. Angelo Heilprin, president of the 
Philadelphia Geographical Society, and 
George Kennan, the famous journalist, 
ascended the volcano, on June 1, through 
heat, rain and blinding vapor,.stood op 
the very brink of the newly-formed crater, 
and peered into the bowl-like crevasse 
which had been torn across the mountain 
north and south. It was filled with a 


white hot mass from which steam was 





constantly rising. They were close enough 
to have tossed stones into the opening. 
They could see down for a distance of 
over one hundred feet. Far below there 
was a hissing like the sound of many loco- 
motives, together with violent detonations, 
The trip has enabled Frof. Heilprin to 
settle the following points: The location 
of the new crater bas been accurately de- 
termined; it is positively known that 
there has Leen no overflow of molten mat- 
ter from the lip of the crater; there has 
been no subsidence of the mountain, and 
the height of Mt. Pelée is unchanged ; 
the crater does not contaiu a cinder cone; 
there has been no cataclysm and no topo- 
graphical alteration of the country. 





Lord Kitchener’s Reward 


N recognition of his services in bring- 
ing the Boer war to a close, the Eng- 
lish Parliament has given Lord Kitchener 
a reward of $250,000. He has also been 
made a viscount and promoted to the 
grade of a general, which rank he has 
certainly earned. He is now en route to 
England, and when he arrives will be 
given an appropriate official and popular 
reception. In compliance with royal 
proclamation, special thanksgiving serv- 
ices were held at all the military centres 
last Sunday. Arrangements are being 
made to bring the troops home from Af- 
rica, to return the Boer prisoners, and to 
restore the ordinary conditions of life in 
the new colonies. There are numerous 
instances of fraternal demonstrations be- 
tween the Boers and the British soldiers. 
Both sides seem to be heartily glad that 
peace has been declared. Generals Botha, 
Delarey, and other Boer leaders will start 
for Europe shortly, for the purpose of rats- 
ing funds for the distressed burghers. 





Defeat of the Beef Trust 


‘HE beef trust has been attacked in a 
number of the States in addition to 

the preliminary proceedings of the Federal 
Government, previously noted, and it ap- 
pears as if the combine would be destroyed 
before the question of a ‘permanent in- 
junction could be argued in the United 
States court at Chicago. In New York an 
additional injunction has been granted 
under the State law forbidding the packers 
to combine, and also making it illegal to 
blacklist former employees. ln Missouri, 
Schwartzchild & Sulzberger, members of 
the trust, who were defendants in a suit, 
confessed to a flagrant disregard of the 
statutes and asked to be fined. Repre- 
sentatives of the trust in Louisiana be- 
cameso frightened that they fled to Mexico 
with their books. They are now in con- 
tempt of court. In every instance where 
proceedings have been undertaken evi- 
dence of a most incriminating nature has 
been given, all.of which increases the 
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the strength of the Government's case in. 
the application for a permanent injunction. 
The destruction of the agreements ‘between 
the houses must ipevitably lead to’a break 
in prices, but owing to the violent and 
widespread disturbance of the market, 
this cannot be ex pected at once. 





The Friars and the Philippines 


HE recent conference between Gov- 
ernor Taft and the Pope over the 
question of the friars and their lands in 
the Philippines does not in. the least in- 
volve the recognition of the Vatican asa 
civil government. It was a matter of 
pure business, the same as if the authori- 
ties at Washington had delegated an 
agent to arrange for the purchase of prop- 
erty owned by the Presbyterians or any 
other ecclesiastical corporation. A simple 
statement of the situation in the islands 
will make the matter clear: Under the 
Spanish régime four orders of friars at- 
tained to great power in the archipelago. 
Filipinos were not admitted to the broth- 
erhoods. All the members were Spanish. 
They became the parish priests, and 
through purchase and grants ultimately 
acquired about 400,000 acres of choice ag- 
ricultural lands in the various provinces. 
Extensive civil powers were delegated to 
them, among their duties being the col- 
lection of taxes. They also controlled 
practically all the machinery of educa- 
tion. In time the natives developed a 
savage and vindictive attitude toward the 
friars, whom they regarded as tools of op- 
pression manipulated by the Spanish gov- 
ernment. This feeling was responsible 
for the insurrection against the Spaniards, 
and also has had much to do with the 
opposition to American rule. The friars 
have been forced to leave their estates 
to save their lives. If they should 
go back, their reappearance would be the 
signal for an outbreak of hostilities. The 
two questions which must be settled are 
— the purchase of the lands belonging to 
the friars, and the substitution of a differ- 
ent kind or order of priests. The United 
States is willing to purchase the proper- 
ties from the church upon a fair valua- 
tion, but objects to the return of the friars. 
As the final authority in deciding both 
matters rests with the Pope, it was 
thought best and most business-like to go 
directly to him and, if possible, arrange 
for a permanent settlement of these and 
related questions. 





New French Cabinet 


N Tuesday of this week a new minis- 

try took up the arduous duty of 
guiding the destinies of the French Re- 
public. M. Justin Louis Emile Combes 
succeeds M. Waldeck-Rousseau as prime 
minister. The new premier is described 
as a cool, clear-headed, practical man, 
endowed with a vast store of common 
sense. He will complete his sixty-seventh 
year next September. He received his 
early instruction in the Roman Catholic 
seminary of Albi, is a doctor of medicine 
and a doctor of letters, and is a foremost 
authority in all matters of education. As 


a frequent contributor to the Revue Con-, 


temporaine he has written scholarly arti- 
cles about Virgil, Kant’s metaphysice, the 
philosophy of St. Augustine, and about 
St. Simonism. He represented the De- 
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partment Charente Inferieure in the sen- 


‘ate and has often been vice-president of 


that body. For a year he was leader of 
the senatorial group of the radical Repub- 
licans. The new cabinet is, therefore, an 
impersonation of the dominant faction of 
the French Republicans, and promises to 
carry forward the. program inaugurated 
by the outgoing ministry. In general 
terms the platform of M. Combes.and his 
associates may be summarized as follows: 
Financial economy, thorough and severe 
execution of the law of associations, the 
repeal of the Falloux law so favorable to 
the teaching religious orders, the state 
purchase of railroads, military service for 
two years, and fiscal reform, probably in- 
cluding an income tax. 





‘Primary Elections in [lississippi 


N the State of Mississippi there are no 
nominating conventions. All candi- 
dates are selected at primary elections, in 
which all the voters of each party are given 
an opportunity to exprees their preferences 
for United States senators, members of 
Congress, sheriffs, representatives, and 
other local officials, together with the 
State ticket. The law regulating this sys- 
tem, however, is in jeopardy. A vacancy 
recently occurred for justice of the peace in 
the fifth district of Issaquena County, and 
the Democratic committee called a con- 
vention for the purpose of nominating a 
candidate. Advocates of the primary sys- 
tem objected, and applied to the ninth dis- 
trict court for a mandamus prohibiting the 
convention and ordering a call for the 
primary election instead. The decision of 
the case will, of course, involvea ruling on 
the validity of the law, and quite naturally 
the affair has attracted considerable atten- 
tion in that State. 


President Investigates Coal Strike 


T is becoming more apparent every day 
that unless the coal strike is settled 
soon, it will cause an industrial calamity 
and possibly precipitate revolutionary out- 
breaks. The bituminous miners are join- 
ing the anthracite men, thus greatly 
swelling the number ofstrikers and thereby 
diminishing theoutput ofcoalof any kind. 
No efforts have been made by the opera- 
tors to resume the working of the mines 
further than to keep the pumps going so 
as to prevent flooding, but in this they are 
only partially successful. At Nanticoke, 
near Wilkesbarre, Penn., armed men are 
on duty for the purpose of keeping the 
strikers from interfering with the non- 
union engineers and firemen. The pol- 
icy of the operators is to protect its 
property and employees by an armed force 
composed of men who will shoot to kill if 
attacked. There is a strong public senti- 
ment against the operators because of their 
unwillingness to arbitrate. The miners 
have offered to meet them more than half- 
way, but the owners refuse to make any 
concessions. Senator Hanna and others 
who have sought to settle the strike have 
been denounced as “ ‘meddilers.”’ All 
other agencies having been tried in vain, 
President, Roosevelt has instructed Carroll 
D. Wright, the United States Labor com- 
missioner, to investigate the entire situa- 
tion. Meanwhile pressure is being brought 
to bear upon the operators and officers of 
the coal-carrying railroads by the finan- 
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ciers who really control the cog) combine 
and have the power to force a settlement. 





EVENTS WORTH NOTING 


ISTHMIAN CANAL.— The Isthmian Cana) 
question is before the Senate this week. 
Supporters of the Nicaraguan route will 
probably endeavor to secure an agreement. 
to Vote on the bill next Saturday. 

FIRE DISASTER IN CHICAGO. — Nine men 
and one woman were killed and about 
thirty persons were injured in a fire which 
destroyed the Sanitarium conducted by the 
Saint Luke’s Society in Chicago, on Mon- 
day. 

TILDEN CLUB.— An anti-Tammany or- 
ganization, an exponent of true Democracy, 
called the Tilden Club, has been organized 
in New York city. Ex-President Cleveland 


will speak at the opening of the new club 
on June 19. 


THE CoRONATION.— All London is agog 
with excitement as the time tor the corona- 
tion approaches. Foreign princes and del- 
egations are beginning to arrive, and those 
who are te participate in the grand pageant 
are being drilled the same asif they were 
about to take part in a great performance 
on the stage. 


WeEsT POINT CENTENNIAL. — The cen- 
tennial anniversary exercises of the estab- 
lishment of the United States Military 
Academy began on Monday and will con- 
tinue until Thursday, when a class of fifty- 
four ca:lets will be graduated. President 
Roosevelt and a distinguished party from 
Washington will attend on Wednesday. 


Borers Comine In — Numerous scattered 
bands of Boers have given up their arms, 
and in many cases, when they learned that 
peace had been declared, they applauded 
the King. Thereis no disposition whatever 
to keep up an independent warfare. The 
surrender is hearty and complete, and now 
the Boers are «s eager to rebuild as they 
were to fight. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE DICTATORSHIP. — A 
bill is betore the German Reichstag provid- 
ing for the abolition ot the dictatorship 
over Alsace and Lorraine, the provinces 
taken from France in 1870. The effect of 
this action upon France and the people of 
the provinces themselves will be watched 
with deep interest by the diplomats and 
statesmen of the world. 


TEAMSTERS’ STRIKE SETTLED. — The 
strike of the packing-house teainsters in 
Chicago, which caused serious rigting last 
week, was settled on June 5 as the result of 
a secret conference between representatives. 
ot both sides. The teamsters claim a par- 
tial victory in that the packers have agreed 
not to discriminate against members of the 
union. The scale of wages agreed upon is 
two cents lower than that demanded by the 
men. 


BILL AGAINST ANARCHISTS.— The House 
on Monday passed a bill which provides 
the death penalty for the assassination of 
the President, his possible successor, or 
minister ot a foreign country while engaged 
in official duties, also for those who advise 
to or conspire to kill the chiet magistrate 
ot a toreign country, it the attempt is suc- 
cesstul. Anarchists are to be excluded 
from the United States and refused natural- 
ization. 


New ELEcTrRIcAL Discovery. — Senor 
Clemente Figueras, engineer of woods 


and torests tor the Canary Islands, and 
long known as a scientific student, is re- 
ported to have invented a generator which 
can collect the electric fluid directly trom 
the atmosphere without the use of chemi- 
vals or dynamos. The attention of other 
scientists has been attracted, but they can- 
not express an opinion as to the value of 
|e diseovery until further details are 
nown. 
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EDUCATION THAT EDUCATES 


ARDINAL NEWMAN in 1852 de- 
fined a university as “a place of 
teaching universal knowledge.” The 
common idea of education is that it is 
knowledge. ‘‘ Knowledge is power,” 
says the familiar proverb, without dis- 
criminating as to which kind of knowl- 
edge gives what kind of power. Many 
people are content with facts, failing to 
seek further for the forces which the facts 
should generate. A fact is indeed a fact, 
in whatever realm discovered. The va- 
rious philosophical disciplines all have 
their place and function in the discover- 
ing, classifying and explaining of facts. 
But when all has been said that at the 
present stage of the world’s enlighten- 
ment can be said regarding facts, it re- 
mains true that the greatest fact of all 
is the fact of life itself. Life is a most 
obstinate and urgent fact. The demands 
of life must be met. Knowledge must 
give the power for life, or it becomes but 
a mere vacuous vanity, the subtlest of 
delusions, the most disappointing of 
searches. 

Education that educates, therefore, 
must make room for ideal truth as well 
as for factual truth. It must consider 
what ought to be as well as whatis. It 
should prepare, in the phrase of Rousseau, 
for ‘‘ complete living ;’’ it must aim to 
make a full-rounded mau, thoroughly 
built up on all sides of his being. Pes- 
talozzi’s ideal of education was that of a 
natural, progressive and systematic devel- 
opment of all the powers. Froebel taught 
that the aim of education is to ‘* direct nat- 
ural activities to useful ends.”’ Erasmus, 
Luther and Melancthon all insisted upon 
the need for an education that will fit for 
duty. The old idea of the accumulation 
of knowledge is not enough, for we should 
recognize the need of a capitalization of 
character, in school and college, prepara- 
tory to the discharging of the serious lia- 
bilities of life which will surely meet the 
student as he emerges from Cloistered 
shades into the glaring, dusty arenas of 
public service. | 

No education will educate in this sense 
that is not inspired and permeated by the 
spirit of religion. The Athenian ideal of 
a beautiful soul in a beautiful body will 
never be realized except where the forma- 
tive and chastening influences of religious 
faith are present to mold the character 
while the mind is being trained. Into the 
educational system of America there 
must be introduced for tonic effect the 
ancient Hebrew point of view, which con- 
sidered the supreme aim of al] human ac- 
tivity to be the making of faithful servants 
of Jehovah. Sparta trained soldiers, Ju- 
daism trained servants. The one spirit 
was that of a self-reliant secularism of 
state; the other that of a self-humbling 
yet bold confidence in the power of reli- 
gion to realize, through the consecration of 
the individual, the very highest social and 
political ideals. 

Learning, then, is related to life. It has 
been said that “ learning is conservative.”’ 
Many entertain the opposite idea, that 
investigation is destructive. True learn- 
ing, while it may disengage the trivial 
and incidental from the essential and 
Vital, is conservative of all the highest 
ambitions and noblest aspirations of the 
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race. The ideal American college is‘not: 


un ‘‘ education-shop,’’ much less an eth- 
ical slaughter-house where cherished 
ideals are recklessly sacrificed, but a 
shrine of spirituality, where intellection 
becomes the handmaid of moral imagina- 
tion, and where the increasing knowledge 
of man by man, and of nature by its hu- 
man tord, is paralleled by a growing 
knowledge of God, while every accent of 
science has its overtone of faith. Religion 
possesses its indisputable place in every 
thorough-going program of education. An 
old print of Yale College in 1786 represents 
the ‘‘ college ’’ as consisting of two build- 
ings, the title of the print being: ‘‘ Yale 
College and the Chapel.’’ The modern 
American university may consist of ten 
times two buildings, but at any rate it 
must have somewhere on its campus the 
chapel, and the thing for which the whapel 
stands, 





** Investigation’’ of George Adam Smith 


ROF. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, of 
the chair of Old Testament Lan- 
guages and Literature in the United Free 
Church College at Glasgow, Scotland, has 
recently been undergoing investigation at 
the hands ot the college committee of the 
General Assembly of his denomiuation. 
The writings of this great scholar are so 
well known on this side of the sea, and his 
personal ministries at Northfield, Chicago, 
and other points during his visits to the 
United States have given him such a hold 
on hosts of admirers in this country, that 
his interests and outlook have more than 
a local bearing. His noble volumes on 
“Tsaiah” and on the “ Twelve Prophets ”’ 
in the Expositor’s Bible series, his work on 
the *“* Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land,” his “ Life of Henry Drummond,”’ 
and his more recent bvok, which has 
occasioned the investigation alluded to— 
“Modern Criticism and the Preaching of 
the Old Testament ’’— are in the hands of 
thousands of delighted students and pas- 
tors in this country, their literary style, 
their expository qualities, their ample 
scholarship, their critical acumen, and 
their evangelistic fire, placing them upon a 
high plane among the biblical and theolog- 
ical productions of the time. 

The last-mentioned volume, on the Old 
Testament in its relation to the critical 
movements in modern scholarship, when 
issued in Scotland gave great concern at 
first to conservatives, who tancied that his 
arguments, attitudes and conclusions were 
ot a sort to threaten the very toundations ot 
Scripture. Charges were brougat against 
him, and the matter was taken up by the 
college committee and considered by them 
with carefulness. Their report is now pub- 
lished, in connection witb a statement 
made to. them by Prof. Smith in explication 
of his attitude. He claims that his work, 
instead of undermining Scripture, affords a 
new foundation on which the intelligent 
believer may place his feet; and that, so 
far from attempting to invalidate the Mo- 
saic narrative, he has in many points vin- 
dicated its historicity. He declares that he 
has no sympathy with those who repudiate 
the personal reality of Abraham, and that 
he bas not treated the patriarchal narratives 
as “ fanciful or parabolic.” Still be stands 
by and justifies the chief conclusions of the 
conservative higher critics, which, he ar- 
gues, furnish tor the thoughtiul Christian a 
firmer basis for the chief doctrines of our 
religion than that which was formerly af- 
torded by the traditioral interpretations. 
The earlier chapters of Genesis, he urges, 
however lacking they may be in literal his- 
torical accuracy, are still a notable vehicle 
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‘ot divine revelation concerning the creation 


and government of the universe by the one 
Supreme Being. ‘ 

The committee bave reached the conclu- 
sion that they are not justified in bringing 
any legal process to bear upon Dr. Smith in 
view ot his volume, since his conclusions 
are not merely his own individual opinions, 
but are rather the aggregate of “a stream 
ot learned opinion which has for years been 
entertained by scholars of all the churches.” 
These conclusions, the committee believe, 
must be dealt with in a spirit of faith and 
ot patience. They are not prepared to chal- 
lenge modern criticism in its larger con- 
clusions, nor to“ condemn its characteristic 
features.”’ The report, which we have thus 
briefly outlined, was brought before the 
General Assembly at its recent session in 
Kdinburgh, and by a vote of 534 to 263 the 
charges of heresy against Dr. Smith were 
dismissed. The recognition so clearly made 
by the committee of the principle that 
these critical investigations have a large 
scope, and that they are of wider range than 
the personal interest or labor of any one 
individual, is a distinctive gain to the cause 
ot biblical knowledge and of Christian lib- 
erty. Wecannot but contrast the situation 
in which Dr. Geo. Adam Smith finds him- 
self with that which overwhelmed Prof. W. 
Robertson Smith twenty years ago, when 
tor publishing views which are now the 
common property of Christendom he was 
by this same Free Church Assembly ex- 
pelled from his chair at Aberdeen. Verily 
the world does move! 





A Remarkable Pronouncement 


N last week’s Northwestern Christian 
Advocate appears an article trom the 

pen of Bishop Merrill entitled, ‘‘ About 
Higher Criticism.” It is by tar the most 
timely, remarkable and far-reaching con- 
tribution that has appeared in the Metho- 
dist press for many years. It remains for 
this Bishop once more to speak to the 
church, in an important crisis, what it 
most needs to hear. The pronouncement 
will be a lasting testimony to both the 
scholarship and bravery of our Senior 
Bishop. Coming from such a man at such 
an hour, it is impossible to measure the 
breadth ot its scope and influence. We pub- 
lish every word of it on another page and 
urgently exhort our readers to prayerfully 
study it. Wetrust that our Methodist Re- 
view and each official organ in the church 
will reprint this paper tor the benefit of its 
readers. Bishop Merrill concedes every 
point that we have maintained ior the 
past ten years in our contention on this 
crucial subject. We find in this paper a 
justification of our purpose to acquaint the 
church with higher criticism, its purpose 
and work. But at the same time we re- 
mind this revered writer that what he so 
wisely concedes to higher criticism today 
was no less true and just ten years ago; 
and it the great truths which he has so 
torcetully spoken had only been uttered by 
him, or any one ot his colleagues, ten years 
ago, it would have relieved many a devout 
Christian scholar trom suspicion, prejudice, 
and well-nigh martyrdom, and many guod 
and timid men from needless fear; indeed, 
it would have prevented the theological 
panic which has imperiled the church in 
many sections. We knew the day ot deliv- 
erance would come, for truth is eternal and 
must triumph, but it has been neither 
easy nor comfortable in the interim to be 
subjected to unjust suspicion and censure. 
We commend to the other members of the 
Episcopal Board these great deliverances 
ot their senior. In this very matter seme of 
them have done the church great wrong and 
violence. Though they did it ignorantly in 
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unbeliet, the result has been none the less 
calamitous. There have been bishops who 
have raved in the pulpit, in Conference ses- 
sions, and on the platiorm, against higher 
criticism as only barmtul and destructive, 
to be spurned as wholly evil. Again and 
again Z10ON’s HERALD has been blamed tor 
referring to higher criticism, as if it were 
responsible tor it — indeed, as it this paper 
had brought on the discussion. Bishop 
Merrill says: 


‘* What should be the attitude of the church 
toward ‘higher criticism?’ This question 
crowds itself upon our attention whether we 
wish it or not. It is here,aud will pot down. 
It meets us at every turn and confronts us in 
our most prudent efforts to conserve the truth.” 


And he makes answer thus wisely : 


“The question cannot be ignored with any 
safety. We cannot go on affirming as facts 
anything which learning discards as untrue, or 
which will notstand the test of sound criticism, 
whether the criticism be lower or higher. W bat 
we teach must have a substantial basis. Intelli- 
gence demands this. Tnere is po such thing as 
hiding the truth, or of holding it forever from 
the people. Tnere is no possibility of honoring 
the Bible by shutting out any ray of light that 
can be thrown upon its sacred pages.” 


We commend to the special attention of 
of our readers the tollowing emphatic 
declarations trom the Bishop’s pen : 


“Those among us who denounce all that is 
known as the ‘ higher criticism’ as destructive, 
infidel and of the evil one, are too inconsiderate 
and rash to be permanently infiuential..... 
In an important field they bave wrought vigor- 
ously and well. Let them be commended for 
allthat they have accomplished in their legiti- 
mate spbere.”’ 


Coming to the discussion which has raged 
about the Pentateuch, what a brave, large, 
but harmless contession does the Bishop 
make in saying: 


** Whether Moses wrote the books bearing his 
name witb his own hand or employed a trained 
scribe to assist, or whether he used genealogical 
registers or other documents available, is not 
essential to bis authorship of the Pentateuch, 
nor to our faith in him as the divinely ap- 
pointed leader and lawgiver of Israel. No one 
supposes that his own band penned every line, 
as certainly be did not write the account of his 
own Ceath and burial.” . 


Perhaps nowhere does the Bishop rise so 
high in the tide of inspirationa) expres- 
sion as in the following sentences : 


“Criticism bas long been honored in the 
church, Scholarship commands respect. The 
older commentators were higher critics. They 
sought to know tne dates, authors, historical 
settings, the exact reading and all that could Le 
known about the books of the Bible. Adam 
Clarke labored assiduously in this field and made 
progress quite in advance of his times, so that 
modern discoveries go but little beyond where 
he maried the way, and modern critics seldom 
surpass him till they enter the field of specula- 
tion. Had he made a specialty of criticism and 
thrust bis views in that field into prominence, 
leaving out his evangelical teaching, he would 
have stood well to the front as an advanced 
thinker us well as a scholar of first-class attain- 
ments. Yet was not his orthodoxy impugned.” 


“ My heart goes out in sympathetic apprecia- 
tion toward all workers in the legitimate sphere 
of criticism, believing much is being done to 
clear away the accumulated rubbish of the ages 
and to free the Holy Scriptures trom accretions 
and misunderstandings which clog evangelical 
faith and give the enemy occasion to blas- 
pheme.” 


Thus does Bishop Merrill summon the 
church to heed the voice of Christian scbol- 
arship. Thus does he call it back to its 
great Wesleyan heritage ot treedom in 
Jesus Christ. Thank God the victory is 
again won-—the priceless freedom to 
“search the Scriptures,’’ as our Divine Mas- 
ter has commanded ! 
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The Church Without a Mission 


E present the following very im- 
portant communication to our read- 
ers: 


EDITOR ZION’S HERALD: I spent Sunday, 
June 4,in a large city in your State,and was 
attracted to a Congregational Church in the 
morning by the announcement that Presi- 
dent , of college, would preach. Iam 
a member of the church, a constant attendant, 
and go to church to worship. So faras lam 
able to judge, I was ‘in the spirit’ on that 
Lord’s day and should have been favorably im- 
pressed and helped if the services of the min- 
ister had been of a nature to inspire devotion. 
There were a hundred people present in that 
beautiful church on tbat pleasant Sunday 
morning. The singing, which was unusually 
fine, was refreshing. Kut that college presi- 
dent, to be entirely frank, was perfunctory, 
chilling, aud very unsatisfactory. His sermon 
was a declamatory address upon an academic 
theme, unrelieved by any concrete references 
or illustrations, In no part of the service did 
he express any sympathy with human Iiife, iis 
needs, burdens and heartaches. The preaching 
was an automatic performance, with an unu- 
sual amount of oratory. But we learned that 
the attendance on that day was fully up to the 
average. 

“I was forcibly reminded of an experience 
which I had on a recent Sunday, in a large 
city in New York. | attended an elegant 
Metbodist Church on a pleasant Sunday 
morning, to tind only about one hundred 
present. 1 am humiliated to confess, as 1 
am a Methodist, that I iistened on that Sunday 
to an oratorical performance quite similar to 
that which I have already descrived. Asa lit- 
erary effort the so-called sermon was more el- 
egapt. AS a moral essay it was a model in 
style and faultiessly delivered. But it was not 
asermon. There was no Christ message in it, 
no Sympathetic and inspirational grasp upon 
human life and needs. 

“I find myself greatly perplexed and pained 
cover these two experiences. I canuot dismiss 
them,and so I hand them over to you. It 
seems to me that they ought to suggest a stir- 
ring editorial upon ‘The Church Without a 
Mission,’ for so both of those churches seem 
to me. If they ever had a mission, they bave 
certainly lost it; and I feel quite sure that they 
will never recover it under the type of preach- 
ing to which | listened. I hope you will be led 
to give your readers your views upon these 








-problems. You are at liberty to make any use 


you please of this letter.” 


Our correspondent brings a very serious 
subject to our attention. That there are in 
all denominations single churches which 
no longer seem to have a mission to the 
people, is painfully apparent.@ That the 
Methodist denomination — the denomina- 
tion of the people for a century — is no ex- 
ception to this startling tact, is recognized. 
What is the cause of sucha trend and situa- 
tion? Leaving out the problem ot churches 
stranded by change of population, we pow 
deal briefly with the statements of the fore- 
going letter. 

The condition of the two churches which 
he describes (with which we are} familiar) 
cannot be charged to the peculiar location 
ot either ; tor not tar from the Congrega- 
tional church, though not a rival, is an- 
other, in which a great congregation, tully 
one-halt men, gathers every Sunday. All 
about that poorly-attended church is a 
multitude of unchurched residents. The 
same is true of that Methodist Churchgin 
New York State. It is well located. 
Churches of other denominations in the 
same section of the city are well attended. 
The simple tact may as well be stated: 
Those two churches * without a mission ” 
are suffering the natural and inevitable 
consequences of their own acts. They 
have isolated themselves trom their com- 
munities. They have, through the spirit, 
tone and flavor of their public services, 
impressed the people about them with the 
unmistakable conviction that they are pot 
wanted. 





We have been privileged, while consid. 
ering this subject, to conter with a distin. 
guished resident of New York, himselt 4 
Methodist and familiar with the Methodist 
churches of that city. He is a man whose 
wise and well-balanced judgment our 
readers would heed. To the inquiry, “ Why 
do any of our ministers in your city fail to 
reach the people?” he answered,in sub. 
stance: *‘ Every minister who is in dead ear- 
nest to do it, is getting the people. A church 
may be made either attractive or repellent. 
It the preacher is given a free swing by his 
church to ‘go tor the people,’ they will 
soon comprehend the situation and throng 
the church. Every minister creates his 
own atmosphere, and the people, quick to 
discover genuineness and downright Chris- 
tian purpose, heartily respond. There are 
Methodist ministers in New York who are 
grandly getting the people.” 

Our correspondent suggests problems 
that are alarming, and should occasion 
most serious and prayertul consideration. 
It is amazing — enough to depress the stout- 
est heart — to tbink how few people ot our 
entire population attend church. 

Rey. Dr. Charles A. Eaton, pastor of 
Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, Cleveland, 
has recently brought this tact in a striking 
way to the attention of the general public. 
His is the church which John A. Rocketeller 
attends when in Cleveland, and which he so 
generously supports. Dr. Eaton receives a 
salary of $10,000, besides numerous personal 
gitts. His congregations are very large. 
He might well be content with his church 
and his work. But no. He looks out into 
his city, and with the eyes of his Master 
beholds the multitude as sheep without a 
shepherd. So he has begun to preach in 
the public streets of his city. He took the 
first step six weeks ago, when, from the 
pulpit and to one of the richest congrega- 
tions, probably, in the world, he said : 


“People no longer go to the church. The 
church must gotothem. Christ went out into 
the highweys and byways and preached tothe 
multitude. Are we, His ministers, better than 
the Master? 

* I have felt for some time that my work is a 
failure — that allour work is. Here in Cleve- 
land, witb a population of 400,000 souls, scarcely 
100,000 ever go to church, and only 25,000 of these 
are Frotestants. We must reach these other 
300,000. There is only one way — go to them. 

‘So, dear friends, I propose to go out upon the 
streets and preach Jesus Christ. The Salvation 
Army bas the only 1izght idea. I shali preach 
twice every week upon the public square, at 
noon time, and I believe I shall do more good 
there than here in my own church. I want to 
to take my congregation into my confidence, 
that they may replace me, if they do not ap- 
prove of my course.” 


His first street sermon was delivered just 
at noon. The square in Cleveland is the 
centre of the business district, and only one 
block from the “‘ Tenderloin.” Every car 
in the city passes through it, and at noon 
each day itis traversed by thousands. Ac- 
companied by a young man with a cornet, 
Dr. Eaton, who is a tall, earnest, ascetic- 
looking young man, took up his stand on a 
busy corner, opposite the foundation of the 
new government building. The strains ot 
the cornet soon attracted a crowd, and Dr. 
Eaton, stepping on his pulpit — a soap box 
— began to speak. 


“lam going to preach to you the same ser- 
mon I preached to my congregation last Sun- 
day. Itison‘ Religion in the Home.’ When I 
came here from Montreal, people told me that 
Clevelanders didn’t want religion. They said if 
I announced that I would preach in my night- 
shirt or talk politics from the pulpit, | would be 
popular. But they were wrong. [ have simply 
preached religion, and filled my church. Still, 
1 don’t reach the people I want to reach. I want 
to reach you men.”’ 


By this time, tbe hundred or so workmen 
employed on the tederal building had 
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dropped their dinner pails and were push- 
ing over to hear what “ Rocketeller’s $10,- 
ooo a-year preacher” had to say. They 
came out of curiosity, but they remained to 
listen to the splendid, earnest, heartfelt 
flow olf words that rushed from the speak- 
er’s lips. And when he had finished, they 
crowded around him to grasp his hand, 
while nearly every one of them said, 
‘Come again, sir, we like to hear you.” 

Dr. Eaton’s street congregations are made 
up, largely, of men. They come trom all 
walks of lite. The court house is only a 
tew blocks away, and lawyers and judges 
by the score listen eagerly to his words. 
From the City Hail, near by, too, come pol- 
iticians and officials. Drivers ot drays and 
wagons stop their horses to listen to the 
sermon. Business men, on their way to 
lunch, hesitate, look at their watches and 
— become interested auditors. Typewriter 
girls and cloak models from the big tacto- 
ries linger on the outskirts, while even the 
denizens ot the “ tenderloin,” attracted by 
the throng, stop to hear what this kindly- 
faced, intellectual-looking, sympathetic- 
voiced man has to Say. 

In this statement of tacts concerning Dr. 
Eaton, as they appear in the public press, 
we find the answer to the puzzling and dis- 
tressing inquiries of our correspondent. 
Put Dr. Eaton, or indeed any minister with 
his spirit and qualifications, into the Con- 
gregational or the Methodist Church to 
which reference has been made, and the 
beggarly one hundred would be multiplied 
until each edifice would be filled with eager 
hearers. 

But with Dr. Eaton’s startling figures be- 
fore us — that in his city only 100,000 of the 
400,000 attend church, and only 25,000 are 
Protestants — we cannot close this subject 
without additional reference to preaching. 
How little preaching is done anyway ! 
Three-fourths of the ministers of all denom.. 
inations preach once a week, one-fourth 
twice a week; and these sermons are 
preached, in the main, to small congrega- 
tions of Christian people who relatively do 
not need them. Preaching to the majority 
ot hearers is a comfort, a luxury. Any 
man sent from God to declare the good tid- 
ings of salvation in Jesus Christ, it he 
rightly measures what he is doing in stated- 
ly preaching once or twice a week to the 
“saints’’ with what he ought to do 
to bear the Gospel to the unchurched 
multitude all about him, must experience 
some agonizing hours of dissatistaction 
and self-censure. Surely the God re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ, whom John, 
Peter and Paul preached, never contem- 
plated such a dispensation of the Gospel as 
is seen in this country today. Something 
is tremendously wroug in vision and plan 
when more than halt of the people with 
whom we touch elbows never hear preach- 
ing. The condition of Cleveland is dupli- 
cated not only in our cities, but in our 
Villages. And yet the Christian ministry 
and church are content. Who will wake 
us out of our Pharisaic lethargy and satis- 
faction? Who will put upon the ministry 
of all denominations a new burden and 
constraint? Methodism needs another John 
Wesley. He preached every day, all the 
day long, and everywhere. Eight hundred 
Sermons a year was the record even when 
he came to old age and teebleness. Who 
will shake himself free trom convention- 
alism, as Dr. Eaton of Cleveland has done, 
and carry the Gospel to the people? What 
mighty results would follow such a move- 
ment if it could be inaugurated in our 
whole land! May the vision and the bur- 
den come upon the ministry everywhere! 
“AS ye go, preach.” Preach not only in 
the church, but take the same sermon to 
the people at the noontide or evening hour, 
in the fields, woods, tents, halls, school- 
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houses, at the beach. Preach! Preach! 
The mission of all churches may thus be 
enlarged a full hundred-fold. 





Judge Simeon E. Baldwin 


IMEON ENOCH BALDWIN, Lt. D., 
who delivered the Commencement 
address at Boston University, and whose 
portrait appears on our cover, comes of old 
New Haven Colony stock, and has behind 
him ancestors who have achieved distinc- 
tion in the legal profession and in positions 
ot public bonor and trust. His father, 
Roger Sherman Baldwin, was a Governor 
ot Connecticut and also a United States 
Senator, and his grandfather was a judge 
of the State Superior and Supreme Court 
of Errors in Connecticut. Roger Sherman, 
one ot the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, was his great grandfather, 
while an ancestor of the generation still 
preceding was President Clapp ot Yale 
College. 

Judge Baldwin was himself graduated 
from Yale in 1861, having been prepared 
for college in the tamous Hopkins Gram- 
mar School ot New Haven. He studied 
law at Yale and at Harvard, being grad- 
uated from the latter institution in 1863 and 
admitted to the bar in New Haven, where 
he ha’ acquired a large and” important 
practice. In 1869 he became an instructor 
in the Yale Law School, and has ever since 
been connected with its faculty. From 
1871 to 1880 he was a lecturer on constitu- 
tional law in the academic department at 
Yale. He has been a member ot several 
important commissions in his own State, 
and in 1893 was appointed Associate Justice 
ot the State Supreme Court of Errors in 
Connecticut. In 1891 Harvard gave him 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. He is the 
author ot several legal works and a con- 
tributor to many legal journals. For 
twelve years he served as president of ths 
New Haven Colony Historical Society, and 
he has been president, also, of the American 
Social Science Association, of the ‘ieneral 
Bar Association, and ot the Connecticut 
Branch of the American Society of Arche- 
ology. 

Judge Baldwin’s character stands the su- 
preme test, for in his native city of New 
Haven, as throughout the State, he is high- 
ly esteemed, not alone for his learning and 
legal ability, but also tor his sterling in- 
tegrity and tor his genial courtesy and affa- 
bility. He is a true-hearted Christian 
gentleman whom all unite to honor. 





From Mid-Ocean 


HE following welcome note trom Rev. 

Dillon Bronson, written on board 8S. S. 

**Commonwealth,” May 27, weshare with 
his numerous triends: 


“ Having voyaged by forty ocean steamships 
and suffered seasickness on about thirty-nine, I 
am glad to have found at last a vessel so steady 
and sea so calm that even I suffer no incon- 
venience. To my fellow i.ndlubbers who expect 
to brave the terrors of the deep I wou!d say — 
choose the largest ship possible; locate forward 
of amidships; avoid alcohol, constipation and 
chills; walk two miles each day; breathe fresh 
air and give your stomach enough to keep it 
constantly interested; have crackers and 
olives by your berth, and keep enough religion 
on board to preserve you absolutely from 
worry. Dr. Hillis of Plymouth Church is a 
delightful fellow-passenger on this ship, and 
tells me he was raised in the good State of 
lowa where his father and mine were friends 
nearly fifty years ago. He declined to preach 
Sunday morning, and I found myself in the 
unpleasant position of a man speaking to a 
fine congregation every member of which 
wished to hear the other man. Weexpect to 
allow King Edward to be crowned without our 
aid, and to hasten on to Paris and Madrid, for 
‘I must see Spain.’” 







PERSONALS 


— Rev. Russell B. Miller has removed to 
Asbury Grove for the season, where he will 
serve as chaplain. 

— President Guy P. Benton, of Upper 
Iowa University, has been elected pres- 
ident otf Miami University at Oxford, O. 


— U.S. Senator J. P. Dolliver will de- 
liver the Commencement address at North- 
western University, June 19. 


— Dr. 8. F. Upham, of Drew Theological 
Seminary, recently addressed the students 
ot Syracuse University, and pow they are 
eager to hear him again. 


— President F. H. Knight, of New Or- 
leans University, received a hearty wel- 
come from his many friends upon his ar- 
rival in Boston last week. 


— Bishop Thoburn was the invited guest 
ot President Roosevelt last week. The 
President desired to consult with him 
about the Philippines. He is seeking in- 
formation and light from every available 
souree. 


— Dr. C. W. Drees, superintendent of our 
Porto Rico Mission, together with his wife, 
arrived at New York recently. They came 
to secure a six weeks’ respite from the 
Porto Rico heated term. Their address will 
be 150 Fiith Avenue. 


— The New Bedtord Standard says: “In 
the practically unanimous recommendation 
of the New Bedford bar of Robert F. Ray- 
mond tor district attorney to fill the vacan- 
cy caused by the retirement of Mr. Holmes, 
we are glad to concur. Mr. Raymond isa 
well-equipped tawyer, of wide experience, 
who is admirably qualified to perform the 
difficult and delicate duties of this impor- 
tant office. It would surely please the great 
majority of his tellow citizens if he were 
selected for the place, as they know that he 
would bring intelligence, activity and char- 
acter to the discharge of its functions.” 


— Rev. William P. Merrill, of the New 
England Conference, who has long resided 
in Lowell, occupying a superannuated re- 
lation to the Conterence since 1882, died at 
his home on Monday evening, June 2. 
Erysipelas was the immediate cause of his 
death. He was born in Warren, N. H., 
Jan. 10, 1829, and united with the Conter- 
ence in 1859. He was a good man, beloved 
by all who knew him. A son and four 
daughters survive. His funeral occurred 


at Worthen St. Church, June4, Rev. J. F. 
Allen officiating, assisted by Rev. Drs. 
Mansfield and G. M. Smiley. The inter- 


ment was at Warren, N. H. 


— Rev. John MeNeill, ever watchful for 
great opportunities of preaching the Gospel, 
has resolved to spend the coronation month 
in London. By arrangement with Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes, he will conduct an 
open-air service in Hyde Park, in connec- 
tion with the West London Mission, on the 
afternoons of the second, third, tourth and 
fitth Sundaysin June. The service will be 
trom 3.30 to 4.30. Hyde Park is the finest 
spot tor open-air preaching in the world, 
aud at that time there will be visitors in 
London from all parts of the world. Onthe 
evenings of the Sundays named, the 8th, 
15th, 22d and 29th, Rev. John McNeill will 
preach in Exeter Hail. 


— Rev. Dr. M. J. Talbot writes trom Cot- 
tage City under date of June 6: “ Rev. 
J. H. Owens, of the New England Confer- 
eece, died at his summer residence in Cot- 
tage City, at 1 Pp. M. today, of paralysis. 
The attack came at 5 Pp. mM. yesterday. He 
was unconscious from the first.”” Mr. 
Owens commenced his ministerial life in 
1859, but, on account of bodily feebleness, 


(Continued on Page 768.! 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY COM. 
MENCEMENT 


OMMENCEMENT is, the supreme 
¢5 event in the school career of students, 
and an occasion of pefennial interest to the 
officers and supportérs of the institution. 
It marks the passing of a bright, expectant 
and aspiring company of young men and 
women through the portals of the univer- 
sity onward to further special study, or out 
into the arena of stern realities and the 
strenuous conflict ot life. Boston Univer- 
sity has always made much of the day, and 
it is well that itshould. This year was no 
exception. Nature wasin a most gracious 
mood on Wedneseay, June 4, when the 
public exercises were held in the spacious 
auditorium ot Tremont Temple. The sun 
was bright and the air warm, but, not too 
warm. A light shower during the preced- 
ing night had cooled the atmosphere to a 
delightful temperature. The interior of the 
Temple was a bower of patriotic loveliness. 
Masses of flags and bunting in festoons 
and tasteiul designs brightened the gal- 
leries and walls,and broad streamers of 
red and white swung in long, graceful 
eurves trom the ceiling. Palms and potted 
plants were grouped about the platform 
with artistic effect. The graduates, arrayed 
in the conventional caps and gowns, occu- 
pied seats on the main floor. Immediately 
in tront was the orchestra, partly hidden 
by the evergreen decorations. On the ros- 
trum were President Warren, Bishop Mal- 
lalieu, Governor Crane, Lieut.-Gov. Bates, 
Judge Simeon E. Baldwin, the speaker ot 
the occasion, trustees, deans of the several 
taculties, and invited guests. The galleries 
were filled with an expectant company of 
men and women, making in the aggregate 
a large, select and appreciative audience. 

At the appointed hour of 2 o’clock Rev. 
Dr. Theodore F. Wright, dean of the New 
Church Theological School, Cambridge, of- 
tered prayer. Atter music by the orchestra 
President Warren introduced Judge Simeon 
EK. Baldwin, LL. D., protessor ot constitu- 
tional law in Yale University, and judge in 
the Supreme Court of Connecticut, who 
gave the address. His subject was, * Prob- 
ability the Guide ot Lite.” He said, in 
part: 

“ Two centuries ago belief in God was so uni- 
versal and so deep-seated that upon it was built 
the whole fabric of our society. No man who 
did not profess it could be allowed to testify in 
court. Bishop Butler assumed it as the basis of 
all his reasoning in his ‘ Analogy of Religion to 
the Course of Nature.’ Then came the intellect u- 
al movement, which culminated in the French 
Revolution. Atheism rose up, and had its day. 
But atheism is unscientific. A greater peril to 
human hope remained. It came.sharply into 
view when one ofthe great Englishmen of the 
last century, and one, too, of the most intellec- 
tually honest, brought into the language a new 
word — ‘ Agnosticism.’ ...The church once 
stood for a certainty. Long centuries ago it was 
divided, and the Protestant half, rejecting the 
theory of certainty in the voice of the church, 
adopted that of certainty in that of the Bible. 
The Protestant Churcb is now itse'f divided. 
There are those among its members who adhere 
to the ancient doctrine that in all the many 
ooks which form the Bible there is no single 
statement that is not true. There are also those 
among its members whom modern scholarship 
and modern science have led to other views. 

“ Education vannot be disregardful of this 
conflict ofopinion. She must meet it in a«pirit 
of candor, in a spirit of tolerance. She must 
meet it as she has met every other great change 
of public opinion on lesser points. Her first 
lesson is that change may be improvement, 
and that without change there can be no im- 
provement. His first rule is to shape her teach- 
ing by her present lights. 

“ Put belief in God on the basis of probability, 
#s~4 it stands fast. Demand for it the basis of cer- 
tainty, a..4 you take the place which the agnos- 
tic occupies — _g place to accept which 1s to deny 
the fundamental ujawaof human conduct... . If 
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the young mep and young women whom our 
universities send forth this month to take up 
the burden of the world, are in duty bound to 
set themselves against agnosticism, no less are 
they against a more insidious, because less re- 
pulsive, foe. Itis indifferentism. Here again it 
is a fallacy to say that,you will let the unsolved 
problems of the world pass by untouched be- 
cause you cannot be certain how they should be 
met. Ask on which side probably lies the truth, 
and choose it for yours.” ~ 

After the address came the crowning fea- 
ture of the occasion — the presentation of 
diplomas. The graduates were called for- 
ward, and as they passed across the high 
plattorm in plain view of the intensely in- 
terested audience, their names were an- 
nounced and each one received the coveted 
parchment directly from the hand of Presi- 
dent Warren. During this ceremony there 
were continuous outbursts of. hand-clap- 
ping, sometimes starting in an obscure cor- 
ner and passing in waves and ripples of 
sound from gallery to gallery until it died 
away likea distant echo. Each name was 
the signal for fresh applause trom an unex- 
pected quarter. The graduates bore them- 
selves with becoming self-possession and 
dignity as they passed down the steps and 
resumed their seats. As they lett the plat- 
form many of the young women were the 
recipients of large and beautiful bouquets— 
the appropriate tributes of proud relatives 
and admiring triends. 


Degrees Conferred 


Including all departments there were 268 
graduates this year, the largest number in 
the history of the University. This expan- 
sion is due to increases in the Schools of 
Law and Theology. Degrees were con- 
terred as tollows: Bachelor of arts, 58; 
bachelor of philosophy, 19; bachelor of let- 
ters, 1; bachelor of science, 19; bachelor of 
sacred theology, 49; bachelor ot law, 67 ; 
bachelor of surgery,5; bachelor of medi- 
cine, 2; doctor of medicine, 23; master of 
arts, 12; doctor of philosophy, 2; doctor of 
sacred theology, 1. 


Convocation Meeting 


The Convocation, which is composed of 
the graduates ot all departments of the Uni- 
versity, was held in the chapel at Jacob 
Sleeper Hall immediately after the exer- 
cises in Tremont Temple. Dean Hunting- 
ton presided. After the transaction of rou- 
tine business, Rev. Frank J. McConnell, S. 
T. B., Ph. D., delivered the annual ad- 
dress. His theme was, “‘ The University and 
the Intellectual Wartare.” This splendid- 
ly wrought-out address, which made a fine 
impression, is published in full on the next 
page. Refreshments, consisting of ice 
cream, cake, sandwiches, lemonade, etc., 
were subsequently served in the tnain hall. 


Class and Alumni Meetings 


On Tuesday afternoon the Class Day exer- 
cises ot the graduates ot the College of Lib- 
eral Arts were held in Lorimer Hall, fol- 
lowed at night by a reception to triends and 
relatives in Jacob Sleeper Hall. The annual 
reunion of the college alumni occurred on 
Wednesday night in the same place. The 
alumni associations ot the othec depart- 
ments met on Tuesday night at various 
hotels where the usual programs of busi- 
ness, banquet and addresses were carried 
out. Young’s Hotel was chosen by the 
Law School Association, for their 30th an- 
nual reunion. President Warren was one 
of the speakers. The alumni of the Medical 
School met at the Brunswick. Many phy- 
sicians were present from the large cities of 
New England, and the graduating class of 
the week were guests of honor. The School 
of Theology aluaini met at the Crawford 
House, where a most interesting session 
was held. On the same evening the class 
of ’77 — the first one graduated trom the 
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College of Liberal Arts — celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary at Hotel Bellevue. 
The graduating class of the Medical Schoo! 
held a tarewell banquet at the United States 
Hotel on Wednesday night. 


Growth of the School of Theology 


One ot the most gratifying features of 
Commencement was the unusually large 
number of graduates from the School of 
Theology. Ot the forty-nine who received 
their diplomas, all but six had been through 
college. So great is the demand for an ed- 
ucated ministry that these men will be able 
to take charges at once, at salaries ranging 
from $600 to $1,000 and parsonage. It is 
another teature worthy of note, that of the 
197 men in the School of Theology, 95 sup- 
port themselves in whole or in part by 
preachiug, while most of the others earn 
money for their maintenance in the inter- 
vals between study and recitations. Back 
ot the school is a body of alumni of over 
seven hundred men, who have found places 
in seyenty-eight Conferences in all parts of 
the world. They include one Bishop, sey- 
eral college presidents, protessors, mission- 
aries of renown,and an army of pastors 
who are doing good work in their respec- 
tive fields. Rev.Seth C. Cary, president of 
the Alpha Chapter, which is composed of 
all the graduates of the school, finds that of 
the grand total of 929 who have gone out 
trom the school, 139 have died, and 80 have 
joined other denominations. One has be- 
come a Roman Catholic, two are Unita- 
rians, and thirty have affiliated with the 
Congregationalists. The first graduate is 
still living and serving as chaplain of an 
institution near Syracuse, N. Y. 


Commencement Notes 


— Samuel C. Beunett, the retiring dean of 
the Law School, was given a farewell ovation 
at the alumni banquet on Tuesday night. 


— A course in “péedagogics will be given in 
the College of Liberal Arts during the coming 
year. It will be in charge of Prof. W. M. War- 
ren. , 

— Alexander H. Rice, one of the graduates, 
has been engaged as assistant to Prof. T. B. 
Lindsay in the department of Latin, and Prof. 
A. H. Buck has been chosen emeritus professor 
of Greek in tae Collegé of Liberal Arts. 


—Prof. Xishell, acting deao of the School of 
Theology, is much disturbed over the question 
of where he will ‘stow ” the new students who 
are headed toward the school of the prophets. 
The sleeping apartments are already severely 
taxed. 

—The officers ‘of the Alpha Chapter for 
another year are : president, Rev. Seth U. Cary; 
vice-president, Rev. E. H. Hughes; secretary, 
Rev. A. M. Osgood; treasurer, Rev. Dr. T. C. 
Watkins. This isthe tenth time that Mr. Cary 
has been elected to this office. 


-—— The Governor's Council, which chanced 
to be in session on Commencement Day, ad- 
journed in the afternoon for the purpose of at- 
tending the exercises in Tremont Temple. 
Members of the council occupied seats on the 
platform in company witb Governor Crane and 
Lieut.-Gov. Bates. 


— Last year Prof. W. U. Poland, of Brown 
University, gave a course of two lectures a week 
on Greek art, at the college, which was greatly 
enjoyed by all who tookit. Another series on 
the same subject will be given by him during 
the coming year. These lectures are sustained 
by the alumni professorship fund. 


— Somerville carried off the honors at class- 
day exercixes, Fred Kilton Lawton, the orator, 
and Miss Lilia M. Alger, the class prophet, both 
being from that city. The ode which was sung 
to the tune, **The Watch on the Rhine,” at the 
different affairs of the class, was composed by 
Miss Catherine M. McGinley. The closing verse 
runs: 

** When all hearts beat in sweet attune, 
And promise points the radiant way. 
When every day is minstrel June, 
Andevery morn is fragrant May, 
We'll dust old barp strings for old tunes, 
And stir the embers of the heart ; 


And know a union that abides, 
Though led in ways that lay apart.” 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE 
INTELLECTUAL WARFARE 


REV. FRANK J. MCCONNELL. 


[An Address delivered before the Convocation of Bos- 
ton University, June 4, 1902.) 


wish to speak about the relation of the 
true university to the intellectual war- 
tare. That an intellectual warfare is being 
waged around us is obvious to us all. Of 
course we are very often told by the news- 
papers and the magazines and the plat- 
tormers and by some of the preachers that 
it makes but little difference what any sin- 
cere man believes — that there is no more 
reason for quarreling over differing convic- 
tions about the universe than over tastes 
differing as to tulips and chrysanthemums. 
We are sometimes intolerantly reminded 
that we should be always tolerant. But 
when we look away trom the pleadeérs for 
tolerance to real lite, we find a grim war- 
fare on, and we must sooner or later take 
sides in dead earnest. We do not longer 
break the bones of vanquished debaters or 
sear the eye-balls of the unconvinced, but 
our toleration of opposing convictions con- 
sists largely in agreeing to keep our hands 
off the opponents ; and we cannot — and 
ought not — always do that. At almost 
any moment there may be an appeal to 
torce, and the appeal is taken in the name 
ot anidea. Whether there be such final 
appeal or not, it requires little more than 
good hearing to detect the 


Tumult of the Battle of Ideas 


into which we are born, and in the midst 
of which we must live and die. 

Some may object that this putting of the 
matter suggests tor abstract thinking a 
greater importance than is just — that real 
conflict is between different kinds of lite, 
and that an idea is only a syrabol or at 
most a part of a kind ot life. Be that as it 
may, the warfare upon the life attacks pri- 
marily the idea which the life produces. 
By their fruits ye shall knowthem. Ita 
life brings forth self-contradictory ideas, 
the lite must be self-contradictory, and the 
wartare upon the life begins with an attack 
upon the ideas. No matter what our thought 
ot the natural history of ideas — whether 
we think of them as creations of pure 
thought or as the outgrowing produets of 
lives — the wartare is in any case a wartare 
of ideas. 

I do not profess to bring anything novel 
to the consideration of the part the univer- 
sity ought to play in the intellectual war- 
fare, but there ure so many confusions in 
current thought as to tbe true purposes of 
the highest institutional education that it 
may perhaps be well to set over against 
these misunderstandings the more worthy 
conception which we all share. In con- 
templating the thought-warfare we are 
struck by the tact that battles between con- 
tending debaters, like battles between con- 
tending armies, are, save in exceptional 
instances, settled before the fighting begins. 
That is to say, so much depends upon the 
breadth of the world-view which the idea- 
fighter brings with him, and so much de- 
pends upon the ability to get hold of es- 
sentials, that we need not always wait 
until the actual battle is finished to pro- 
claim the victor. The military histo- 
rian draws a distinction between tactics 
and strategy. Tactics has to do with the 
conduct of battles, strategy with the conduct 
otcampaigns. Tactics deals with the evolu- 
tions of troops, strategy with lines of com- 
munication, and mountain passes, and great 
world highways. Strategy deals with con- 
tinents and seas, and, in the large sense, in 
the realm of grand strategy, passes up to 
to something akin to statesmanship. Its 
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greatness is determined by its breadth and 
sweep, and by its ability toseize upon the 
essential points that dominate currents of 
world-travel — the Gibraltars and Maltas 
that vontrol the approaches to Indias. His- 
tory allows tactical considerations to drop 
out of sight to emphasize the strategic. To 
understand the battle on the Heights of 
Abraham we must think of a warfare reach- 
ing from America across Europe to India, 
and must realize that with the fall of Que- 
bec, the gateway, the control of the conti- 
nental reaches west of the Alleghanies 
passed from one world-power to another. 
To understand Austerlitz and Moscow we 
must think of lines of strategy almost cir- 
cling the great round globe. Napoleon’s 
supreme effort was to conquer the sea by 
the land, and to understand his final fail- 
ure we must think of forces that shut him 
off trom India, and caused his plans to mis- 
carry in the West Indies, and locked his 
ships in the harbor at Brest. We cannot 
even appreciate the decisive tactors in our 
Civil War until we think of that grand 
strategy which on the side of the sea cut 
the South off trom the whole world, 
and on the side of the land saw the weak- 
ness of the Confederacy as one* vast battle- 
array, and marching down the Mississippi 
turned its left flank. In all great conflicts 
the wartare is between large views and 
varying abilities to seize great essentials. 
Now just tor the sake of the suggestive- 
ness of the phrase let us think of the Uni- 
versity as a sort of school in the 


Grand Strategy of the Intellectual Warfare 


We pass at once out of the realm of physic- 
al magnitudes and of physical essentials, 
but for the sake of the suggestiveness let 


- us say that with minute tactical considera- 


tions the university can have but littie to 
do, but that with world-views and with the 
great strategic essentials it should have 
much to do. The aim of the true univer- 
sity should be to help thinkers win battles 
before they get to them. I do not mean 
that world-conceptions und strategic essen- 
tials are necessarily capable of abstract 
statement, nor are they to be unfolded de- 
ductively like propositions in mathemat- 
ics. They may come to best expression in 
that rather vague something we have in 
mind when we speak ot the university 
**idea,”’ or the university “‘spirit,’’ or the 
university ‘‘temper,’ or the aniversity 
“atmosphere.’’ But whatever the terms 
used, a university shculd start youth to 
the intellectual battle-field possessed with 
the worthiest intellectual world-views and 
the best thought of intellectual essentials. 
For the intellectual battles concern world- 
problems, and there are Gibraltars and 
Maltas that control the approaches to in- 
tellectual Indias. 

Let us look for a moment at the part 
which back-lying world-views and under- 
lying thoughts of essentials actually play 
on the intellectual battle-field. Take the 
most matter-of-fact scientific investigation. 
The investigator tells us thatall he has to do 
is to see. But the mind that sees comes 
into the laboratory with certain strategic 
views of the world, and these very often de- 
termine wkat shall be seen. The results 
attained are not seldom conditioned by a 
world-view and a conception of essentials 
lying outside of the strictly scientific. Or 
suppose the same scientific phenomenon to 
be observed by two different investigators. 
One has come from a school whose atmos- 
phere is the narrowly scientific. Matter 
and mathematical processes are all. Let 
another come trom a school whose outlook 
is wider. Both observe the same fact, but 
forthwith a desperate conflict arises be- 
tween them; and the conflict is settled in 
the field of grand strategy. It is not so 
much a battle between scientists as be- 
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tween holders of differing world-views. 
Just at this point we can see the 


Evils of Premature Specialization. 


The physician who has studied nothing 
but nervous diseases is quite likely to di- 
agnose every ailment as some torm of 
nervous disorder. The trouble is not with 
the specialist’s observation primarily, but 
rather with the thought- world in which he 
has lived. The formation of economic 
theory depends peculiarly upon _ the 
thought- world which the economist brings 
to bis work, If that world be merely a 
world of economic interests, or if in that 
world men exist to make money, we are 
likely to be told of an “‘economic man” 
whose counterpart we never find in the 
world of reality. If, on the contrary, the 
economist thinks of money as intended to 
make men, the conclusion may be entirely 
different. And in the realw of theology 
underlying or back-lying conceptions are 
all-essential. Most theological problems 
are tought out betore we get to thevlogy. 
The battle against materialism is essential- 
ly won or lost before we even reach the 
atom. Grant that a material atom can 
exist in hard-and-fast selt-sufficiency, and 
the war is practically over. In the question 
ot Biblica) criticism the debate is not es- 
sentially between critics. The campaign is 
between differing conceptions of God’s re- 
lation to His world. And the same can be 
said of the practical difficulties of reli- 
gious experience. Differing thoughts of 
conversion and assurance result trom dif- 
fering world-views. In the field of prac- 
tical ethics we all know that battles over 
particular moral precepts pass back tor 
their solution to the general conceptions ot 
the universe which the opponents happen 
to hold. Now since so much of wartare is 
really over before the particular battle- 
field is reached, I hold that we have not 
arrived ata complete thuught of the tunc- 
tion of a university until we think ot it as 
a sort of school in the back-lying strategy 
of the intellectual wartare. 

This thought may become more forcetul 
by contrast with some current views which 
seem to me to be faulty. First, there is the 


. thought of the university as a sort ot 


Department Store of Knowledge 
where each may procure what he pleases. 
If the objection be raised that much 
knowledge is useless, the ready answer is 
that we may elect what we please. The 
ideal ot such a university is the education- 
al aggregation or agglomeration. The only 
unity is the unity of name and of manage- 
ment. But the true university is an organ. 
ism. It stands tor a tundamental atuitude 
toward world-prvblems, and while it may 
have many departments it somehow seeks 
to realize its tundamental id>a in all de- 
partments. It may happen that the first 
step toward a school’s greatness will be 
away from bigness. The essential thing is 
to put upon all thinking the stamp of the 
university idea, and to have that idea con- 
tain the essentia)s of the grand strategy of 
the intellectual wurtare. Rather should a 
school have but three departments in 
which a consistent world-view rules, than 
thirty departments loosely tied together 
without an underlying tundamental con- 
ception. 

Again, there is abroad today the thought 
that a university exists merely for 


The Sake of the Intellectual Discipline 


ot the students. The truth underlying this 
claim is sometimes put in such a way as 
to imply that anything which keeps the 
mind busy will serve as discipline. Ina 
school which yields to this misunderstand- 
ing the curriculum runs to all sorts of tri- 
volities, and becomes open to the objection 
that almost anything in the outside world 
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of real lite is as adequate for discipline as 
some ot the things taught in the university. 
Betore the thought of a school as a training 
in grand strategy it would be impossible to 
fall into the mistake of thinking of any 
kind of discipline as commensurable with 
every other kind. A pupil may approach 
the study ot Shakespeare in many ways. 
Reeognizing the well-known fact that there 
are more words in English beginning with 
some letters, notably with ‘‘s” and ‘*c,” 
than with others, he might test the English 
ot Shakespeare trom a new standpoint. 
He might examine all of Shakespeare’s 
words and count those beginning with “ «,” 
**b,” “ce,” on to the end of the alphabet. 
He might tabulate his resu)ts scientifically, 
and very possibly might be able to trace a 
curve giving us graphically, by a compari- 
son with a curve taken from a study otf the 
dictionary, Shakespeare’s fidelity, or lack 
ot fidelity, to a principle of English. We 
should, moreover, then have a fixed stand- 
ard whereby we might estimate another 
writer’s approach to the English of Shake- 
speare. Now this is not one whit more 
ridiculous than many thiugs actually done 
by American universities in the name of 
discipline. There is in this study of 
Shakespeare discipline of a kind, but hardly 
of the kind that results trom striving aiter 
Shakespeare’s deepest thought of lite and 
the world. Granting that the same mental 
powers may be developed in studying very 
diverse themes, we must not forget that 
discipline takes its worth from the worth 
of the things studied. We come to college 
fur discipline in the grand strategy of the 
intellectual warfare. As well might a 
school tor generals justify an exhaustive 
study of ancient bow-strings on the ground 
that such study is discipline, as a university 
teach anything and everything tor the 
sake ot the discipline involved. 

Just here a word is due the confusion in- 
volved in the thought that a university ex- 
ists tor “culture.” Culture is to some a 
sort of refined luxury obtained at college. 
A worthy carpenter once explained the 
plain appearance of his latest building by 
saying that the iunds gave out betore he 
had been able to put on any “ architecture.” 


To help men see that culture, like architec-* 


ture, bas to do witb the building trom the 
very toundation, let us think of the school 
as training men for leadership. Of course 
the cultured man is the final object of all 
worthy effort, but culture is best obtained 
by looking away trom the particula: re- 
sults desired tor one’s self to the great de- 
mands ot a vast campaign. 
We come now to some more 


Pernicious Heresies. 


Let us look at the folly which estimates a 
school’s progressiveness by the number of 
new things found in its courses. Fashion 
is a mighty mistress almost everywhere. 
In the material world, however, fashion is 
ordinarily beld somewhat in check by the 
nature of things. We are desirous of wear- 
ing the latest styles, but fashion could hard- 
ly persuade us to rely solely upon fine 
linen tor January. Untortunately, there is 
on the intellectual side so little ability to 
tell what intellectual clothing really is, and 
so little ability to appreciate an intellectual 
winter, that in this sphere fashion can play 
almost any pranks with us. It the passion 
tor the merely new seizes the educational 
world the havoc is indeed great. ‘‘ Educa- 
tional currents are running strongly,’ said 
a noted educator recently. ‘ The school 
that will not take the current must speed- 
ily take the beach.” That there is truth 
here cannot be questioned, but the figure is 
hardly the happiest; for ordinarily the 
speediest way to land on the beach is to 
take the current. And then, too, there is 
much nonsense about the necessity of yield- 
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ing to the intellectual ‘‘ climate” of the day, 
for some ot the “ psychological climate”’ 
reminds one of the suffering New England- 
er who declared that his native district had 
no climate, but only samples of weather. 

Many of the newnesses of educational 
taddism must soon pass away of their own 
absurdity, but while they are here they do 
harm, especially when there is no sort ot! 
perspectivein either the giving or the re- 
ceiving mind. Think of the perspective 
that will drop from a curriculum a stiff 
course in Kant for a series of experiments 
in the psychology of minnows and kittens! 
And yet the president of an influential col- 
lege but recently justified substantially 
this action on the ground that he must heed 
the educational demand. Sometimes this 
sort of thing is supported by the plea that 
it tends to promote originality among stu- 
dents. But the highestand best originality 
consists merely in making the highest and 
best things one’s own. Of course there is 
the originality that must have the new, at 
whatever cost. Buta great battlefield isa 
poor place to be original, after the latter 
fashion. In all the contusion as tu progress 
we can steady ourselves by falling back 
upon the tundamental thought of the 
school’s function as the teacher of grand 
strategy. Here again the distinction be- 
tween strategy and tactics, curiously 
enough, comes in to help us. Tactics 
changes, as all matters having to do with 
details must change. Inventions in explo- 
sives and firearms and in intricate machin- 
eries tollow one another in rapid succes- 
sion. Minor movements are performed 
now in one way and now in another, but 
the great lines of strategy are relatively 
stable trom age to age. These have to do 
with vast World outlines that change not, 
and with considerations fixed in the nature 
of things. Julius Cesar would have telt 
seriously confused on the firing line of the 
Franco- Prussian war, but would have been 
perfectly at home at the headquarters of 
Count Von Moltke. Toapply the figure, 
we may look upon the details of the intel- 
lectual warfare as constantly changing. 
The sum of itemized knowledge becomes 
ever greater. In this field there is over- 
whelming rapidity of movement, but the 
great essential ways of looking at the world 
are relatively stable. Forms of expression 
change, but there are very few really differ- 
ent ways ot looking at the grand campaign 
which we call life, and the real battle is be- 
tween these differing attitudes toward the 
great whole. To turn away from these for 
the new, simply because of its newness, is 
as rational as for a nation’s commander-in- 
chief to forget interior lines, and bases of 
supplies, and ways of communication, and 
the contours ot continents, and the signifi- 
cance of Gibraltars, in an enthusiasm for 
newest designs in gold lace and brass but- 
tons. 

Once more the thought to which I have 
been calling your attention helps us to con-. 
tend against the 


Spirit of Practicalism 


so rife in our day. We have pretty well 
gotten over our proneness to estimate the 
success of scholastic training by the quick- 
ness with which it brings forth a certain 
visible kind of result, but there are never- 
theless certain active heresies arising out of 
the spirit of practicalism. One manifests 
itselt in unwearying onslaught on the 
**academic.” The academic man is a fruit- 
ful theme for the cartoonist, and the aim is 
to set forth by contrast the superior eftect- 
iveness of the practical individual —the 
self-made man who has risen to success in 
business or pulitics unspoilediby scholastic 
bunglers. The practical man is a very 
fountain of wisdom in the art of getting on. 
Now it must be admitted that the academic 
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man with po trace ot p’actical sense is in. 
deed a sorry product. We can seldom abide 
by the literal truth as tothe shortness of the 
straight line in tace of the ubiquitous fact 
that the longest way around is the shortest 
way home. But in the largest sense suc. 
cess even in business and politics can be 
attained only by talling back — consciously 
or unconsciously — upon the grand strategy 
which generations after generations of aca- 
demic toilers have wrought into some sort 
ot shape. And as for the straight line, the 
so-called practical man very often betrays 
by his very success his absolute ignorance 
ot such an intuition as that of the straight 
line. Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth isa good maxim for in- 
genuous benevolence, but it is hardly a sute 
rule tor life’s great campaigns, especially 
when the doer is in great uncertainty as to 
which is his right hand and which his left. 
The practical man attains success, of a 
kind, and perhaps easily attains. You re- 
mem ber the fable of the candle-makers who 
petitioned the king to put a prohibitive tax 
on windows in order to increase the profits 
of candle-making. Such a tax would pro- 
duce at once a certain type of success, and 
the candle-makers who had persuaded the 
king to heed their petition would at once 
rise in the world. They might even be 
called “captains of industry;” but in the 
true sense they would be captains only. 
They would lack the comprehensiveness 
that makes generalship. And even in the 
case of those who are laboring for the com- 
mon good, follies innumerable have been 
wrought in the economic world — the tavor- 
ite field of the practical man — by the men 
who will pay no heed to the academic grasp 
on vast reaches of history and the academic 
judgment as to what effort has right reason 
on its side. 

Out of this spirit of practicalism, too, 
arises a heresy which lurks in the over- 
emphasis put upon the phrase, 


“The Man Behind the Gun,” 


the implication often being that the private 
soldier is the indispensable tactor in a cam- 
paign. A certain popular lecturer has 
achieyed part of his popularity with a 
vivid contrast between the private on the 
firing-line and the general on the hill- 
top five miles in the rear. We have taken 
the contrast unwisely. We have been 
too patient with the thought that in war- 
fare the private soldier, and in politics 
the ‘common man,” and in industrial 
affairs the day-laborer, and in theology the 
layman, have reached the point where they 
can do just about as well alone as with the 
trained leaders. Bismarck said that Ger- 
many won because her muskets thought. 
Yes, but they thought Bismarck’s thought. 
If one be writing history, one must give 
honor to the man immediately behind the 
gun, to be sure; but one makes the cardi- 
nal mistake in leaving out of the account 
the man ten miles, one hundred miles, one 
thousand miles, behind the gun — the man 
according to whose “ huge, all-mastering 
thought”’ the line of attack breaks into 
flame from rim to rim of acontinent. If 
you wish color and picturesqueness, inter- 
view the private. If you wish history, in- 
terview the leader. We hear too much about 
the actual success of the hand-to-hand 
encounter — the brilliancy of the particular 
financial or political achievement — and 
not enough about the patient iaithtulness 
of him the grand plan of whose world-con- 
ception is back ot the success of the fight- 
ing arm. We see the strenuous doer, but 
not the persistent thinker. We see the 


flashing rifle behind a stone- wall, but not 
the map-student at the distant end ot a 
telegraph wire. 

I cannot close these remarks without 
giving you an illustration of my thought 
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at hand. About the 
Influence of Boston University 


which lies near 


through any department save those that 
couch in some way theological thinking I 
do not feel qualified tospeak. But about 
the influence ot Boston University on the 
thinking of the religious denomination to 
which I belong, I wish to say just a word. 
Methodism on its thought side has been 
influenced by the philosophic conceptions 
of the days of its founders, and has from 
the beginning been prone to exalt a talse 
supernaturalism. We have tound God too 
often in interventions and not often enough 
in on-goings. All our theological difficul- 
ties have their root here. The men whom 
President Warren has gathered into his 
taculties have for a quarter of a century 
stood tor a worthier thought of God’s rela- 
tion to His world. Now the Bostou ideal- 
ism is a conception in theologica! grand 
strategy. You may not hear much trom 
the sages of Somerset St. or ot Mt. Vernon 
St. about particular methods of sermon- 
making or about particular ways of hold- 
ing prayer-meetings or evangelistic serv- 
ices. These cunsiderations are tactical. 
But from Boston outward through Ohio 
Wesleyan and Northwestern and Syracuse, 
and through scores of pulpits, the large 
general view received here works out into 
multiform expression, till today it is the 
most hopeful movement on the thought- 
side of our church’s progress. Thus far the 
setting forth ot a certain way of looking at 
the world as conceived by this institution 
is an apt illustration of a university’s dis- 
charging its true function as a school in the 
grand strategy of the intellectual wartare. 





ABOUT «HIGHER CRITICISM”’ 


BISHUP 8. M. MERRILL. 


HAT should be the attitude of the 
church toward “higher criti- 
cism?” This question crowds itself upon 
our attention whether we wish it or not. 
It is here, and will not down. It meets us 
at every turn and confronts us in our most 
prudent efforts to conserve the truth. It 
seems necessary that every teacher of re- 
ligion have some fairly well defined theory 
or posture to hold, and that he hold it with 
modesty and firmness during the period 
that is evidently iormative, wherein sharp 
contentions of thought seem unavoidable, 
even while much of it is crude and imma- 
ture, 

It may be that not one can define satis- 
factorily to himself the exact position the 
church, as a whole, should take, as in the 
carrying out of the fundamental principle 
ot the right of personal judgment there 
must be tound limitations to the right of 
one class to dictate to another; and yet, 
where harmony of sentiment is important, 
there will doubtless be a possibility of find- 
ing common ground, well removed from 
extremes, where all who earnestly desire 
the truth can sately work together ior a 
common end without sacrificing principle 
or forcing conscience. Strange, indeed, if 
this is uot the case. If it be not possible, 
we have indeed fallen upon unhappy times. 

There are some things in this connection 
which neither the church nor her influen- 
tial teachers can afford todo. The question 
cannot be ignored with any safety. We 
cannot go on affirming as tacts anything 
which learning discards as untrue, or 
which will not stand the test of sound criti- 
cism, whether the criticism be lower or 
higher. What we teach must have a sub- 
stantial basis. Intelligence demands this. 
Theories will yield to tacts, as they ought, 
and dogmas must turn tothe light and take 
shape trom the last manifestations of actual 
knowledge. There is no such thing as hid- 
ing the truth, or of holding it forever from 
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the people. It is by the manifestation of 
the truth that the true apostle commends 
himself to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God. There is no possibility of 
honoring the Bible by shutting out any 
ray of light that can be thrown upon its 
sacred pages. 

On the other hand, the church cannot af- 
ford to accept as tact that which is only 
hypothesis, theory or conjecture. We are 
often asked to do this, and the demand is 
urged with such vehernenceand persistence 
that one needs vigilance and selt-poise to 
resist the plausible pleadings of scholarly 
voices enlisted in this behalt. Just at this 
point no: a few have been swept trom their 
steadfastness. Sad havoc is wrought in 
this way in schools and colleges. There is 
great fascination in novel speculations for 
students of scholarly ambitions, when such 
speculations appear with historical or sci- 
entific settings, clothed in the garb of mod- 
ern learning, and appeal to the pride of in- 
tellect which detests bondage to tradition. 
To my mind one ot the regrettable things, 
which is deplorable in its results,is the 
readiness with which our teachers accept 
hypotheses as facts and present them to 
their pupils with the weight of their own 
personal opinions in their favot, when all 
the claims of duty and of the higher wis- 
dom would be met by presenting them as 
hypotheses yet to be studied. Eliminate 
what is thus treated, and the residuum ot 
conclusions now taught in the schools, an- 
tagonistic to the older taith, would be 
neither numerous nor tormidable. In 
other words, deduct trom the sum total of 
the teachings of “higher criticism ”’ all that 
is yet chiefly conjectural, and the remainder 

that which is undoubted tact — will not 
imperil any doctrine essential to the Chris- 
tian faith. Up to the present time the 
toundations stand sure. 

Those among us who denounce all that is 
known as the “ higher criticism” as de- 
structive, infidel, and of the evil one, are 
too inconsiderate and rash to be perma- 
nently influential. We want to know all 
that can be known about the origin, date 
and authorship of the books of the Bible; 
and we covet the light on these matters and 
hail it as the right ot the church and a bene- 
diction, trom whatever source it may come, 
our chief concern being to know that it is 
light and not darkness. As light drives 
away darkness, so an increase of intelli- 
gence may dissipate some ancient opinions, 
but it certainly will not destroy any taith 
that is divine nor rob the church of any 
revelation that God has made to men. It 
is not the real work of the higher critics 
that we deplore. In an important field 
they have wrought vigorously and well. 
Let them be commended for all that they 
have accomplished in their legitimate 
sphere. Like the archzeologist or the an- 
tiquarian of any sort, their search is for 
facts and their business is with facts. 
Speculations about facts or interpretations 
of their discoveries are less legitimate to 
their calling, less in accord with their 
special training, and more apt to betray 
them into lines of reasoning detrimental to 
their usefulness and hurtful to the interests 
which ought to be their inspiration and 
their joy. 

Some things are necessary on the part of 
the church in order to gather the best re- 
sults of the achievements of the higher 
critics. Their rightful place and work 
must be recognized and conceded. The 
real essentials of the faith must be defined 
and understood. What might be spared 
from traditional notions respecting the 
Bible without injury to its divine authori- 
ity, ought to have careful study and dis- 
criminating judgment. It is a mistake of 
grave import to confound the incidentals of 
a revelation with the revelation itself. It 
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is equally unfortunate to regard the man- 
ner or mode of inspiration as essential to 
inspiration. What God does, is not de- 
pendent on His way of doing it. He spake 
to the tathers in“ divers manners.” Hence 
the modification ot a theory of inspiration 
does not necessarily destroy the inspira- 
tion. It men once thought that God used 
inspired men as men use the pen with 
which they write, dictating words and syl- 
lables, at once employing «nd overriding 
human agency, and then subsequently dis- 
covered that He inspired the man and not 
the pen, and used his mind and heart as 
well as his hand, their idea of inspiration 
will undergo some change; but the fact of 
inspiration is not affected nor its impor- 
tance diminished. Instead of loss there is 
real gain in the nearer approach to the 
correct apprehension otf the tact. 

In many instances the bearer of a 
message is utterly unimportant, while 
the message is ot the highest value. 
The fact that we do not know the name of 
the writer of a book does not interfere with 
the importance of a book, if its contents be 
understood. Whether Moses wrote the 
books bearing his name with his own hand, 
or employed a trained scribe to assist, or 
whether he used genealogical registers or 
other documents available, is not essential 
to his authorship ot the Pentateuch, nor to 
our faith in him as the divinely-appointed 
leader and lawgiver of Israel. No one sup- 
poses that his own hand penned every line, 
as certainly he did not write the account of 
his own death and burial. 

Nor is a later revision by a later hand 
out of harmony with the scope and purpose 
ot the books of the law. If words are tound 
in them, or idioms or shades of thought of 
jater date than Moses, showing that a re- 
vision by Ezra, or by some other inspired 
or providential person, took place when 
adaptction to the language or other condi- 
tions of the times was necessary, this tact 
does not disprove their original authorship 
nor their authority as the revelation of 
God’s will for the nation. So whatit some 
other than Job wrote the book ot Job, or if 
others than David wrote some of the 
psalms, or if some other prophet than 
Isaiah wrote part of the book of Isaiah? 
All these points are open tor study, and 
that without involving the essential char- 
acter ot the Bible, or the faith of the church, 
or the doctrine ot inspiration, or any other 
doctrine dependent on the Bible as the 
Word ot God. 

As Methodists we believe in“ all the 
canonical books” of the Scriptures. We 
believe in each book according to its pur- 
pose, contents and value. This does not 
oblige us to believe each as important as 
the others, nor that any one has a character 
beyond its own sphere, purpose, or preten- 
sion. Ecclesiastes has not the same pur- 
pose as Isaiah, nor would its absence leave 
so large a space nor involve so great a loss 
trom the volume of Revelation as would 
the book trom which Jesus read in the syn- 
agogue. While each book has its place, its 
scope, its va)ue and its binding force, and 
is to be esteemed tor itself, the less conspic- 
uous and important books are not dishon- 
ored or disparaged while receiving less 
reverence than those of broader signifi- 
cance and higher import. All this we can 
concede with perfect consistency, and do 
believe it without the slightest concession 
to infidelity, or to any class or grade of de- 
structive criticism. We hold it not through 
stress of pressure from without, but as in 
accord with the best and truest conceptions 
ot that marvelous compilation which 
makes up the book we honor as the Book 
ot God. 

Criticism has long been honored in the 
church. Scholarship commands respect. 
The older commentators were higher crit- 
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ics. They sought to know the dates, au- 
thors, historical settings, the exact reading, 
and all that could be known about the 
books of the Bible. Adam Clarke labored 
assiduously in this field and made progress 
quite in advance of his times, so that mod- 
ern discoveries go but little beyond where 
he marked the way, and modern critics 
seldom surpass him till they enter the field 
of speculation. Had he made a specialty 
ot criticism and thrust his views in that 
field into prominence, leaving out his evan- 
gelical teaching, he would have stood well 
to the front as an advanced thinker as well 
as a scholar of first-class attainments. Yet 
was not his orthodoxy impugned. His 
scholarship was not incompatible with 
taith in the supernatural, nor with the 
highest type of evangelical loyalty to 
Christ. So with many others. Rational- 
ism has no monopoly of learning. The 
most learned critics are reverent in spirit 
and true to the gospel ot grace. Such briug 
no peril to the church. They never pro- 
claim their doubts. It doubts assail them, 
they wrestle with them till the solution 
comes, as come it will, and then they 
preach their invigorated faith with the unc- 
tion born of their new struggles and new ' 
victory. 

My heart goes out in sympathetic appre- 
ciation toward all workers in the legiti- 
mate sphere of criticism, believing much 
is being done to clear away the accumu- 
lated rubbish ot the ages and to tree the 
Holy Scriptures trom accretions and mis- 
understanding which clog evangelical faith 
and give the enemy occasion to blaspheme. 
Heresy abounds, and will. till God’s Word 
stands terth freed trom bondage and able 
to break the fetters of ignorance and super- 
stition. Let the lightshine! In this work 
pretenders will appear. False prophets 
and false apostles are ever ot old. De- 
structive critics and charapions of doubt 
are bold, boastiul, blatant, self-asserting 
and proud. Like Satan, they overdo till 
reaction comes. Honest, humble learning, 
with intelligent delving, will counteract 
the devices of unbelief and bring to light 
the refined gold ot the kingdom. Let no 
lover of truth tremble tor the ark ot God. 

The church wants truth and invites re- 
search. Her attitude toward higher criti- 
cism is that of a sympathetic and yet jeal* 
ous triend. She watches tor the coming 
of new evidence of the truth as one 
watches tor the morning during a night of 
storm. She honors earnest toilers in all 
lines ot learning. Yet will she not tolerate 
pretentiousness. She wants no deceptions 
nor will she accept opinions for facts. Dis- 
crimination is her business. Mere infer- 
ences from half-known premises do not 
anrich her store ot knowledge. While ap- 
preciating the good in the learning ot 
today, she cannot cast aside the solid 
learning of yesterday. Her Bible is her 
jewel. It has passed through fires as hot 
as will ever be kindled to consume it. The 
Word ot the Lord standeth torever. — 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 





THE HOUSE WRENS’ 


II 
JENNY BORR. 


NEST 


r{y*HE nestin the piazza corner, which 
had been built in the very last days 
of June, and the outside at least in such 
headlong haste, was probably the second 
one of the season by this pair of wrens. 
The first egg was laid in it the first day of 
July, but, having proved this by actual ex- 
amination, I did not disturb the birds 
again. This nest was beginning prosper- 
ously. 
Beautiful it was, during the long, torrid 
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days that followed, to see the devotion to 
each other of this solitary little pair of 
wren-lovers. The male took turns with 
his mate in sitting, but he was never far 
away, flitting noiselessly through the 
shrubbery and low branches of trees, and 
pouring out his tireless and exquisite 
strain. How many other nests he built, 
as male wrens are said to do during the 
incubation, I know not, but the founda- 
tion of at least one was laid in another 
piazza corner. 

There seemed to be little to disturb 
them, and .the pert sauciness of house 
wrens was for a time in the background. 
Their ‘‘ manners’’ indeed were wholly 
charming, and for some days I became so 
absorbed in them as to neglect nearly all 
other bird-life. Catbirds, goldfinches, 
vireos, meacow larks, orioles, sparrows, 
chimney swifts, flickers, and all the great 
winged company living its enchanted life 
of song, love, labor and danger, were for a 
while forgotten in the fascination of these 
tiny singers who had set up their house- 
keeping under my roof. 

It was not easy to know just when the 
first egg was hatched, for the male had 
often brought a dainty morsel to his com- 
panion, always coming and going with 
sweet, bubbling notes of salutation ; but 
by the eighteenth there was at least one 
nestling, and the happy parents were busy 
foraging for food. Perhaps I should say 
the father alone ; he certainly brought the 
fly or spider oftenest ; and then the little 
mother slipped from her nest, and, stand- 
ing on her balcony outside of it, received 
the morsel from his beak into her own. 

Every approach to the nest was heralded 
with a song, and at the sound of the 
mate’s voice, the sitting bird darted out to 
welcome the incoming one, the wings of 
both quivering or in swift vibration like 
birds hovering or poising in the air, 
though they stood solidly —if such a 
word may be used of creatures so fairy- 
like — on the shelf outside, while the un- 
lucky insect was transferred from one 
beak to another. Then the mite of a 
mother turned, hopped on to the roof of 
her domicile, and with head down towards 
her babies to bestuw the bite, left only her 
pert tail visible to the watchers at the 
window. 

But as the days passed, and the nes- 
tlings, who at first made no noise, became 
clamorous, the parents grew more shy and 
cautious. The first ardent, loverlike 
ways yielded before the sterner duties of 
life and the cares of a growing family. 
The singing did not cease by any means, 
but the scolding increased. Like certain 
exercises in gymnastics, they were carried 
on both alternately and simultaneously. 
Other birds, the chickens, and the kitten, 
all eame under the ban of these jealous 
sprites. They detected me every time be- 
hind my screen, however motionless 1 
stood there, and held the food in their 
beaks minutes at a time rather than ad- 
minister it in my profane presence. A 

hundred times they did this, never trust- 
ing me in the end any more than in the 
beginning ; and I mused over the peculiar 
shyness of wrens, who build in your very 
houses, yet have so little faith in yourself. 
They are natural recluses, and domestica- 
tion has not essentially changed their na- 
ture. Close to your door, perhaps, they 
still hide iv a bush, and their bewitching 
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song ripples dut of some shady Silence 0: 
a@ nook. 

If birds sing from pure happiness, and 
sing most when the happiest, then the 
wren must be the happiest of creatures. 
It is an embodied ecstasy ; yet how dif- 
ferent from the ecstasy of the bobolink 
rollicking on his swaying flower-stalk in 
the meadows, or the: bright, contagious 
happiness of the goldfinch, that delights 
in sunlight and open spaces. Its joy 
finds expression in the shadow of thick 
shrubberies, and its overflowing music, 
like that of all its family, comes oftenest 
from near the ground, It is a creature of 
intensity, and every motion aud utter- 
ance bespeak this characteristic — the 
sudden, irrepressible song, the quivgring 
wings, the devotion to its nest, the alert, 
twinkling movements, and the fits of 
passion. Wrens are poets, no doubt, 
singing from pure love of it; but not of 
the kind who are serene at the same time 
that they are intense —at once passionate 
and patterns of propriety. 

But though Jenny Wren has a temper, 
it is not at her own family that she 
scolds. Here she differs from some poets 
of another genus. Her wrath is spent 
only on the invader and the enemy, real 
or imagined. At him she rushes witha 
vehemence as furious as it is amusing. 
One wonders that she is not consumed 
with her own intensities. 

From the lively movements of the 
young wrens who often stretched up into 
sight, and their daily increasing clamors, 
I fancied they would leave the nest by the 
first of August. But they waited until 
the 4th. Their é¢ries,so much like the 
harsher tones of the old birds, together 
with the parental protests, made the 
piazza a lively place during the last few 
days. “Most comical was it to see these 
fledglings, three in a row, who might be 
calmly surveying their world from the 
top of the nest, or more likely loudly de- 
manding something to eat, at the first 
warning of danger flash down out of 
sight again, when the silence of death 
ensued. 

I hoped to see them leave their nest, but 
it happened early in the morning, ahead 
of my time. Their baby cries, however, 
told their whereabouts, and I saw them 
in an apple-tree near the house, They 
had not made their entrance into the 
world too soon, for their movements were 
strong and confident, and they flew about 


the branches with freedom. They looked 
much like the parents ; their tails were 
stuck pertly up, and their motions had 
the same quick alertness. They re- 
mained about the house nearly all day, 
and now and then I heard the song 
which had filled nearly every hour of the 
midsummer days with a music so win- 
ning and sweet. 

The next day they were all gone from 
the orchard. I[t made a vacancy like 
tbat when dear friends leave us, te in 
the afternoon I saw one of the old birds 
come flitting through the syringa near 
the piazza and aiight on the roof, dart un- 
der it at the corner, and stand for a min- 
ute by the nest. It seemed like a farewell 
to the old home. Alone and silent, the 
bird had a wistful, appealing air. Had 
trouble befallen the nestlings? Or was it 
only a sly, quiet triumph over the one 
persistent watcher who had given them 
so few hours of perfect freedom, from 
whom they had finally escaped? For 
they were at liberty, but I was still a 
prisoner. 


Sheffield, Mass. 
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A MORNING WITH THE CON- 
FERENCE 


REV. W. T. WORTH. 


GOOD chance to enjoy a few hours 

with the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Conference at Charles St., Boston, 
tempted me, and [ yielded, much to my 
pleasure and equally to my profit. 

What singing! How it thrilled me! 
And it was perfectly informal and un- 
studied. A little before ten o’clock a 
member of the body took his place at the 
plano, and soon the incoming brethren 
were heartily joining in familiar and (to 
us) unfamiliar hymns. ‘ I’ve surrendered 
all,’’ was the chorus evidently in great fa- 
vor, and it was sung again and again. 
The tune as written was interwoven with 
the wild and weird notes which our col- 
ored people know how to introduce, and 
which deepen the :!harmony and effective- 
ness. Through it all there ran a steady 
current of reverence and spirituality, 
which made the hymns expressions of de- 
votion. 

Much more time was given to devotions 
than white Conferences generally give. 
The Scripture reading was congregational 
and respovsive. Half-way through the 
Ten Commandments some one sang a 
verse of ‘‘ My soul, be on thy guard.’’ 
And it was not by any means a bad idea. 
The prayers offered by a veteran minister 
and by the Bishop were models of direct- 
ness and fervor, though I was surprised 
that the brethren seemed to have fallen 
into the unresponsive ways of their white 
friends. Two reasons may be given for 
the length of the devotions: 1. Items of 
business did not seem to be very numerous. 
The Bishop said that, as far as the appoint- 
ments were coucerned, the Conference 
could adjourn the next morning. That 
may be accounted for by the fact that 
there did not seem to be any church com- 
mittees in attendance. 2. The brethren 
seemed to be greatly helped by the devo- 
tional services, and by such appeals to the 
emotional as the hymns contained. The 
Bishop said that he felt ‘‘ it was not right 
to spend strength and time on non-esseu- 
tials, or to cross swords in intellectual con- 

flict ; but that they needed to be refur- 
nished spiritually, so as to be able to help 
the peuple to whom they were to be sent.’’ 

The robe which the Bishop had placed 


on his shoulders as he stood on the plat- — 


form, by the young minister who attended 
him, was worn through the session. One 
of his first acts after he had doffed it was to 
introduce two of the members of the New 
England Conference, who went away bear- 
ing titles which they did not before know 
they possessed. He also introduced a col- 
ored brother, whose reference to the call 
of Bishop Derrick to preach the 350th 
anniversary sermon in an ancient English 
church this summer, set the Bishop going 
ina speech which would have stirred any 
audience by its intense love of his race, its 
quaintness, and its wit. He is evidently 
proud of his lineage. Perhaps the more 
80 because, as he said, he is ‘‘a dual 
man,’’ having the blood of two races in 
his veins. Among the many bright things 
in his address I have remembered a few. 
He said : *‘ All 1 want is for people to keep 
out of my sunshine. I am going up the 
sunshiny side of the mountain. If there 
is not room for me and the other man to 
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stand side by side, I will get a jackscrew, 
and push the world on a bit, and go on 
with it myself.’ ‘‘ These two hands were 
not given to make obeigances with, and to 
brush other people’s clothes, but to use in 
the preservation of my own liberties if oc- 
casion shall arise.’’ .“‘ Think of the vast 
strides our race has made in intelligence 
and thrift and possessions in the last forty 
years, and remember that this same prog- 
ress willobtain in the forty years to vome.”’ 
‘“*T once heard a man say that he was 
sorry he was born black. I told him I 
was sorry he was ever born at all ; for, if 
he had been born white, he would have 
been as big a fool as he was then.’’ He 
addressed himelf to those who are so very 
particular not to have race lines obliteraied, 
and in fine scorn introduced this illustra- 
tion : ‘‘ Lonce saw a mulatto woman who 
had married a Chinaman ; three children 
were born to them. Tell me — to what 
branch of the great world families did those 
children belong? to Shem, Ham, or 
Japhet? ’’ There was noanswer from the 
congregation. 

The day before, the Conference had 
voted to hold their pext session in Cam- 
bridge, by a vote of 17 to10. During this 
session the vote was reconsidered ; but 
the body seemed lethargic. The Bishop 
said: ‘‘Come, brethren, debate it. I 
want to hear your views. I have my 
own preferences ; but I want you to state 
how you feel. I like to hear you and to 
see the fur fly.’’ Then the brethren went 
at it, aud for nearly half an hour they 
presented and urged the claims of the 
calls from Cambridge and Newport. At 
last the Bishop said they had probably 
debated the question sufficiently long, and 
he declared it closed, and, without vote, or- 
dered the yeas and nays. The result was 
‘* Newport,’’ by a vote of 24 to 10. 

The personnel of the Conference has 
greatly changed for the better since I at- 
tended its session in Providence nineteen 
years ago. Very few who were promi- 
nent then are now at the front. Drs. 
Thomas and Jenifer are exceptions. In 
a moment of private conversation Bishop 
Derrick expressed his sorrow that Dr. 
Tigert was vot elevated to the episcopal 
bench in May. He felt that he had a 
warmer and more brotherly side toward 
his race than some others who might be 
named. 


Auburndale, Mass. 





The Simple Story of Miss Jonn- 
ston’s Life 


‘J*HOUGH the success of her romances 
| has made the public very eager for 
knowledge ot her life and circumstances, 
Miss Mary Johnston, with the delicate in- 
stincts ot an unaffected refinement, has 
steadily retused ‘to pose or to be lionized. 
She has permitted no invasion of the pri- 
vacvy ot her personal life. A legitimate 
public curiosity which would take no de- 
nial has learned from various sources, 
however, that she was born about thirty- 
two years ago in the ancient town of 
Buchanan in the commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. Accordingly, “‘ Prisoners ot Hope,” 
the earliest of her romances, was written, 
we may suppose, when she was about 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight years old. 
The first sixteen years of her lite were 
spent iu her native town. She was a trail, 
delicate child, and none of these early 
years were given to the schoolroom. The 
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rudiments of knowledge were imparted to 
her by her grandmother, a woman ot great 
intelligence and rare attractiveness; and 
later the child’s education was continued 
by an aunt and by governesses. When the 
family removed to Alabama, Mary was 
sent tor a few months to a finishing school 
in Atlanta; but her health soon began to 
suffer, and she was obliged to return to her 
home in Birmingham. 

That home is said to have few external 
marks to distinguish it trom a thousand 
other homes of Southern tamilies in easy 
circumstances, The house is built and 
furnished, as we might well assume, tor 
comfort and not tor show, its apartments 
indicating the simple dignity and native 
refinement of its occupants. Opening oft 
the roomy parlors is the library where Miss 
Johnston did much ot her writing until a 
more secluded room was devoted to her 
use. Few modern works, it is said, adorn 
the shelves of this library. A glance at the 
titles of. the old English classics which 
crowd the cases affords an adequate ex- 
planation of the characteristics ot Miss 
Johnston’s matter and style. Shakespeare 
and Marlowe; Edmund Spenser; Addison 
and the British essayists; Burns and the 
Scottish bailad writers; the old historians 
of Englaud and America; Shelley, Keats, 
Browning — these tell the story ot that 
purity of style and affluence of imagina- 
tion and richness of historical material 
which distinguish all ot Miss Johnston’s 
work, 

Our authoress does not appear to belong 
to that guild of writers whw tell us that 
their success depends upon turning off a 
fixed quantity ot work daily in hours sa- 
credly set apart tor the purpose. Her 
work is oiten done in the open air. Much 
of “Prisoners ot Hope,” it is suid, was 
written in secluded nooks in Central Park, 
New York city. We should not, however, 
venture to hold out the hope to young 
women of literary aspirations that plac- 
ing themselves in the same sylvan situa- 
tion would generate the same genius and 
yield the same results. *‘To Have and To 
Hold” was begun in Birmingham, and the 
first drait completed at an unpretentious 
mountain resort in Virginia. Miss John- 
ston, after the manner of women, composes 
with a lead pencil ; thoreughly revises and 
corrects this preliminary work; and then 
has the whole reproduced in type-writing, 
which, we may well suppose, is again care- 
fully reviewed, while the finishing touches 
are reserved tor the proots. 

But popular interest is now centered on 
** Audrey,” which is alleged to have been 
written on the gallery ot a summer cottage 
at Warm Springs, Virginia. We have be- 
tore expressed at length our estimate ot 
this greatest ot Miss Johnston’s works, 
and need not add more here, unless it be to 
say that it has been supposed that Words- 
worth furnished in this instance the in- 
spiration of dramatic genius. Whether 
the story that has obtained quite wide cir- 
culation be true or not, these lines may 
well have supplied the nucleus around 
which the conception of Audrey tashioned 
itselt: 

so she grew in sun and shower, 

Then Nature said, “A lovelier flower 

On earth was never sown; 

This child 1 to myself will take ; 


She shall be mine, and | will make 
A lady of my own. 


* The stars of the midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
ln many a secret place, 
W here rivulets dauce their wayward round, 
And beauty boro of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 


Thus Nature spake —the work was done — 
How soon my Lucy's race was run ! 
She died andi left to me 
This heart, this calm and quiet scene; 
The memory of what bas been, 
And bever more will be. 


— Methodist Review (Church South). 
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THE FAMILY 


—_—— 


REFLECTED SUNSHINE 
ADA MELVILLE SHAW. 


One window mine; it faces west; so the 
day is nearly done 

Ere T behold the banners gold that mark 
the march of the sun. 


Across the way my neighbor built a cot- 
tage, with windows three, 

Nor ever thought his labor wrought a 
beautiful thing for me. 


When morning wakes in red and gold (my 
windows dull and gray), 

Lo! in the west, day’s rosy crest — reflected 
across the way! 


From there and here I view the whole 
bright march of the golden sun, 

So, neighbor sees, whene’er he please, my 
view of the day that’s done. 


Betimes, life’s window-panes are dull and 
the sky but gray to see, 

I look away and share the play of light 
that is blessing thee. 


Blessedly thus, each shares the glow that 
brightens the rounded day, 

Thus lives grow sweet and days complete, 
by windows across the way. 


Chicago, Ill. 





Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 





Hide thou thy griefs, 

But let thy joys be known; 
Doubts will be brief 

If faith shall claim its own. 


Pain is a gain, 
Sorrow a glorious strife ; 
Death isa breath, 
And Love is Lord of life. 
— OLIVER HUCKEL, D. D., in N. Y. Evangelist. 


Our indulged sin may so cloud the sky 
thatit spreads a mist, so that to see what 
God is doing is impossible. — J. Newton. 


God’s commands are enablings. He will 
never give us a work todo without show- 
ing exactly how and when todo it, and giv- 
ing us the precise strength and wisdom we 
need. — Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


The Bible is not a book containing a reve- 
lation ; it is a revelation struggling within 
the limitations of a book, just as a man isa 
soul struggling under the limitations of a 
body. — Joseph Parker, D. D. 


For every suftering heart there is at hand 
or can be found some noble task into the 
energy necessary tor the doing ot which it 
can transmute the energy of its griet and 


- pain. — John W. Chadwick. 


No cheating nor bargaining will ever get 
a single thing out of nature’s “ establish- 
ment” at half price. Do we want to be 
strong ? — we must work. To be hungry? 
—we must starve. To be happy? — we 
must be kind. To be wise?— we must 
look and think. — Ruskin. 


There is no royal road to anything — 
anything, that is, that is worth having. 
Uphill daily drudgery marks every path -- 
in religion, science, business, art, invention. 
The ‘“‘ perseverance of the saints” is a 
deeply real phrase ; it they were not perse- 
vering, they would not be saints. Even 
Paul did not die to the world by one heroic 
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effort, but found that he must “ die daily.” 
— Wellspring. 
> > * 

The soul needs lungs apd atmosphere in 
order to live. Prayer is the lungs of the 
soul, and God is itsatmosphere. To neglect 
prayer is to stop breathing lite trom God. 
Prayerless lives are strangled lives. Suffo- 
cation is as effective as starvation, and 
more speedy. The soul must exercise in 
order togrow. Stagnation is as dangerous 
to growthas starvation or suffocation. The 
Lord has purposed that our spiritual lite 
should grow strong by exercise. Doing 
God’s will is as essential to growth as teed- 
ing on God’s Word or seeking God’s tace in 
prayer. — Rev. Isaac W. Gowen. 

* bd co 

Round us on every side are cramped, hin- 
dered, still-born lives — merchants who 
should have been painters, clerks who 
should have been poets, laborers who 
should have been pbilosophers. Their 
talent is known to a tew triends ; they die, 
and the talent is buried in their coffin. 
Jesus says No, it has at last been sown for 
the harvest ; it will come into the open and 
blossom in another land. These also are 
being trained — trained by waiting. They 
will get their chance ; they will come into 
their kingdom — 


‘ Where the days bury their golden suns 
In the dear hopeful West.” 


— Ian Maclaren, 


Transmitter and receiver must be in tune 
with each other it the message shall pass be- 
tween them. They have come to that point 
of discovery in wireless telegraphy. Ah! 
must dull copper and carbon and brass be 
brought into harmony if we would have it 
sensitive to electrical impulses, and shall 
human hearts expect to understand and be 
moved by the great impu'se of the divine 
Heart above, save as they bring themselves 
and keep themselves in harmony there- 
with? The most ancient wireless teleg- 
raphy is trom heaven to earth, but we can- 
not expect to be sensitive to it until we who 
receive are in spiritual harmony with Him 
who sends. The thrills of spiritual desire, 
the throbs of spiritual aftection, the prompt- 
ings of divine impulses, may pass by us 
unnoted and untruitful if our spirits be not 
in sensitive harmony with them. There is 
a heavenly teaching that flashes from God 
to man, but ouly those men hear it whose 
hearts and lives are in accord with the 
spirit of the Teacher. Is that not what 
Jesus meant when Hesaid,‘“* It any man 
willeth to do His will, he shall know ot the 
doctrine ? ” -- 8S. S. Times. 

«*s 

Nor with faith in the hidden worth of the 
weed can we fail to find proof to hearten 
us,and not seldom where we least expect 
it, within the husks and shells and the 
weeds. George Skidmore was a wild weed 
in the black country, one of the most hope- 
less to the thinking of those who were set 
to watch the garden, and a rough of the 
evil brand. He was a coal-miner, and one 
day, when he was at work with his com- 
rades in the pit, the water broke in on 
them, and they were driven back tor dear 
life far from human succor. His :inates 
were of the fine old Methodist strain; and 
so, when their hope of rescue began to 
burn low, they began to cry unto God and 
to sing of the hope which was laid up for 
them in heaven, while they would tain 
have George join them in supplication, but 
he said: “I canna do it. I will deeas I 
am.” 

But there wasasmall boyin the pit,a 
son of one of his comrades, who, after some 
time, as he sat near the rough, began to 
moan andcry. ‘* What’s the matter, lad?” 
George said. ‘‘ What is thou crying tor?”’ 
“T's hungry,” the little lad said, “and 
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cold; and IT want my mother.” And then 
the wild weed came to the unseen and un- 
suspected promise. George had some 
trifle of bread and meat saved from his 
dinner; but,if there was no release save 
by the gates ot death and what the good 
comrades said was true, that bit of bread 
and meat might hold him a few hours 
longer trom the deeper pit aud the flames, 
He did not think of this, or did not care, 
but telt about tor his dinner-can and gave 
his treasure to the boy, took off his big, 
rough coat and tolded it about bim, and 
said, *‘ Now go to sleep, and happen they 
will get us out; and then thou will go 
home to thy mother.” 

They were all saved, after eight days, I 
think; but the weed had flashed out the 
hidden glory, down there in the valley and 
shadow ot death. The man had held a 
communion service in the lowest room; 
and, when I read the story, I seemed to 
hear a voice whispering, *‘ This was my 
body broken for thee, poor lad, and this 
my blood.”’ Deep down within the husks 
and shells was the unslain human soui; 
nay, the divine soul of the man who could 
save another, but himself he would not 
save. 

And so poverty grass, say you, in this 
human garden, sage-brush in the sand, un- 
sunned crab-weed ior the burning. True, 
Il answer, true, but not the man within the 
man unto whom I heard the Master say- 
ing, *“* You did that unto the least of Mine, 
you did it unto Me.” — Rev. Robert Collyer. 


Within the slender chalice of thy hand 
“Hold fast what I give thee,’ and drop down 
too 
The fringes of those tender flowers of blue, 
Thy wondering eyes; nor question nor with- 
Stand 
What I may give. Perchance my love hath 
planned 
Some sweet surprise, or test if thou be true. 
W hat if it be a sprig of bitterest rue; 
A strange swift summons to an unknown Iand ; 
A burting thorn; a cross?—rare gifts, I 
know, 
For love to bring; but wouldst thou trust me 
still ? 
Quick, dear, thine answer! “I should trust until 
The hidden meaning in thy gift should show.” 
Ah! sweet, when God sends just such gifts to 
thee, 
Canst thou not answer Him as thou dost me ? 


— MAY RILEY SMITH, in Harper's Magazine. 





FLOWERS OF THE OLD 
GARDEN 


MRS. F. M. COLBY. 


N these days a garden is an artificial 
production with which Nature has as 
much to do as with the weaving of a Tur- 
key carpet. The art of carpet-bedding 
has been carried to perfection, and, in con- 
sequence, we all know what to expect 
when we enter a flower-garden in the 
summer months. There are the patches 
of scarlet, purple and white, as smooth 
and even as the emerald turf in which 
they are imbedded. There is not a with- 
ered leaf nor a straggling spray to be seen, 
for it is the gardeuer’s first object to re- 
press the luxuriance of nature. What 
stately plants are there, and what digni- 
fied names they bear! Our grandmothers 
would not recognize any of them scarcely, 
nor would they see any of their own 
favorites. The old-fashioned flowers have 
been banished from modern grounds. 
The tyranny of fashion has prevailed 
alike in the gardens of rich and poor, of 
the squire, the parson, and the farmer, 
and the delightful occupation of garden 
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ing is exalted (?) to a skilled art in which 
there is no place for amateurs. 

It was not so in the gardens of our 
youth. There was the stamp of character 
and all the charm of a surprise in the dis- 
tinetive peculiarities of the old-fashioned 
walled gardens. One was famous for its 
peaches, sheltered from the early frosts by 
the mossy roof of an old shed; another 
for its wealth of golden-drop plums, In 
one there was a shady corner for lilies of 
the valley ; in another a sunny exposure 
where the autumn violets were the first to 
bloom. In all there were grass alleys, 
and crooked and hoary old apple trees, 
valued as much for their age as for the 
quality of their fruit; there was a wealth 
and variety of pot herbs; one wall was 
crowned by a patch of Aaron's Rod, 
another was fringed with wall flowers, 
and the old bricks were often covered with 
a network of the delicate and beautiful 
creeper. There was the delightful smell 
ot newly turned mold mingling with the 
fragrance of a hedge of sweet peas or of a 
bed of clove gillyflowers ; sweet-william 
and mignonette filled the vacant places, 
and the bees from a row of painted hives 
were humming over all. 

Once in a while, in the country, you will 
stumble upon a garden where some of 
these old-fashioned flowers thrive in all 
their glory. Peonies, poppies, hollvhocks, 
columbines, sweet sultan, clove pinks and 
the like, were the delight of our grand- 
mothers, aud they are beautiful in color 
and form, but they are not fashionable. 
Generally the housewife has some excuse 
for their existence : *‘ My husband dotes 
on pinks ;”’ or, ‘* The phlox was mother’s 
favorite flower ;’’ or, ‘‘ Little Eddie loved 
hollyhocks.”’ In one garden that I know 
of, there has been a bed in one corner 
where for more than a hundred years 
English forget-me-nots have blossomed 
every year. The seed sows itself, and 
comes up in time to bloom, and the flowers 
are as blue aud star-like as when pretty 
Dolly Rutherford plucked’ a handful to 
wear in the breast of her dress the night 
she danced with Lafayette and Rocham- 
beau in those old days of the last century. 

In some of the old gardens one could 
find beds of Easter lilies mingled with the 
clumps of spider lilies and borders of 
sweet-william and columbines of every 
hue, intermixed with such annuals as 
mignonette and sweet alyssum, and édged 
with bluebells as sweet as a baby’s breath. 
Not a few of the plants were set out per- 
haps by the first settlers or their wives 
who brought the roots or slips from their 
old home. All along the banks of Kittery 
and the Piscataqua one will see a blaze 
of roses through the months of June and 
July. The bushes are more than acentury 
old — older, in fact, than the old Pepperell 
house where the first American baronet 
hobnobbed with Governor Benning Went- 
worth and Admiral Warren in colonial 
days. 

Some of those old gardens were pictures 
in themselves, suggesting pleasant memo- 
ries of the time when colonial beaux and 
belles used to walk down their box- 
bordered paths. At Mount Vernon one 
sees something of what the old garden 
was, though it is not kept up as in Wash- 
ington’s day. The old Wentworth house 
near Portsmouth, N. H., has a fine garden 
at its rear, just as it was laid out in the 
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last century, which is a delight to behold. 
Visitors to it will always find themselves 
recalling the lines, — 


‘A brave old house, a garden full of bees, 


Large drooping poppies and green 
hollyhocks 


With butterflies for crowns, trupeonies, 
And pinks and goldilocks.” 


To most of us the old-fashioned flowers 
have associations. I never see a spray of 
lilacs or breathe the fragrance of sweet- 
william and mignonette, without think- 
ing of the old school-house where these 
flowers, placed in an old pitcher or bottle, 
stood on the teacher’s desk through those 
long, golden summer days of long ago. 
And the roses I have plucked for my 
pretty schoolmate, and the great peonies I 
have worn under my hat band, and the 
bunches of ‘poppies and hollyhocks I car- 
ried to cheer a sick friend, all come to my 
memory when any of these flowers fall 
under my notice. These old-time flowers 
have a meaning and a signification that 
newer favorites do not possess, They 
speak of another time, of the life of past 
generations, and their very perfume re- 
vives romances as rich and varied as any 
of those in the Decameron. 


Warner, NN. H. 





MOTHER’S BIRTHDAY GIFT 


66 en never had anything like that 

in all my life. Whatever is given 
me is something I can use about the 
house,’’ thought Mrs. Winship, as she 
hurried to the kitchen where a kettle of 
vegetables was boiling over. ‘ Some- 
times it’s a set of Knives and forks, then 
again some table linen. I’ve had a gas- 
oline stove, a dozen dining-room chairs, 
some window shades for the parlor, and 
my last birthday gift was a churn. [ 
don’t suppose they think,’’ charitably, 
‘that something like what father and 
the boys gave Millie might please me. 
Probably they think such things aren’t 
adapted to me !”’ 

She held up her hard, rough hands, 
and tried to imagine how a fire opal, like 
the ring Millie had just received as a 
birthday gift, would look on the work- 


‘worn fingers. She changed the position 


as though for a better light. 

‘You would look rather out of place, 
perhaps a little bit ashamed, with a ring 
on, I reckon you wouldn’t know how to 
act, never having been accustomed to 
such things; but perhaps you’d get used 
to it.’”’ There was such a trace of wistful 
longing in her voice, that it almost 
startled hard-working Mrs. Winship her- 
self, 

‘‘ Isn’t it a beauty, mother? Father 
and the boys are just splendid to give me 
such a darling little ring ; they’re so good 
tome! I wish your birthday came the 
same time as mine, instead of three weeks 
later. We could compare our gifts and 
rejoice together. See how it sparkles! ’’ 

Millie, who had just entered the kitchen, 
held the ring so the sun, shining through 
the window, scattered little flashes of 
color about her hand. 

‘Tt is a beauty, dear.’’ There was yet 
just the faintest trace of longing in the 
mother’s tone. 

‘What do you suppose they’re going 
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to give you? Of course I’m going to put 
my money with theirs,’’ and Millie 
looked up expectantly into Mrs. Win- 
ship’s face. ‘‘ Don’t know? I knew you 
couldn’t guess ; but it’s something nice. 
Father asked me only yesterday what you 
needed, and I mentioned so many things ! 
There’s a new parlor lamp — we can hard- 
ly go any longer without one. Then the 
front-stairs carpet is worn almost thread- 
bare. I also suggested how often you’ve 
hinted for a new pump ; how the old one 
is so hard to bring water with. Then 
while I was about it, I suggested a clothes- 
horse, The one we have is such a rickety 
affair it hardly stood up while I was 
hanging the last ironing on it. Don’t 
you wish you knew which you’d get ? ”’ 

“‘ They are all very useful,’’ replied Mrs. 
Winship. ‘ I don’t know as there’s any 
choice.’’ 

Millie turned and glanced suspiciously 
at lier mother. The way in which she 
spoke didn’t seem quite natural, or was 
it because she was tired ? 

‘* Mother does have too much to do,’’ 
thought Millie, as she hurried to show 
the uew gift to Ellen Kimball, who was 
just going by. ‘‘I believe we'd better get 
the pump, for it would so lighten her 
work! That’s what we’ll decide on; 
father’d as soon get that as one of the 
others, I am sure!”’ 

Hiram Winship had been an unusual- 
ly prosperous farmer. His acres had in- 
creased as the years came and went until 
the original farm ‘‘was almost squeezed 
to death, situated in the middle of so 
many additions,’ as he facetiously ex- 
pressed it. The small dowry Sarah Ho- 
bart had brought to her husband had 
gone to stock the place and buy some im- 
proved farm machinery. 

“T’ll get a ring, soon’s we’re on our 
feet — your engagement ring,’’ Hiram 
had declared before they were married, 
but the once slender finger had grown red 
and big-jointed, and the ring had not 
been bought. Hiram had forgotten all 
about it, long ago. 

The afternoon following Millie's birth- 
day, she drew the strings of her sup hat 
about her neck, and started for the mead- 
ow with a berry basket. She stopped be- 
fore she reached the gate. 

“T mustn’t wear you; you might get 
lost,’’ she said to the handsome birthday 
ring, and, slipping it off, she ran back up 
the stairs to her room, ‘‘I guess you'll 
be safer there,’’ she said, laying the opal 
ou the velvet pincushion and hurrying 
back to her basket. 

Some time later, Mrs. Winship stood 
before the bureau in her daughter’s room, 
holding the ring in her hands, “ It’s 
rather too small for me. I imagine it’s 
just about the size I could have worn 
when I was married.’’ 

She didn’t hear Millie’s step on the 
stair, nor did she notice her daughter's 
form in the door. 

‘Even though I’m growing old, I like 
pretty things! I haven’t had a very large 
share ; perhaps that is why | wish they 
knew, and would give me just one little 
thing for my very own. Not something 
for the house like ’’— 

Millie heard no more. She crept softly 
away from the open door and down the 
narrow stairs. 

‘Pump — clothes-horse! Mother mine, 
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we never thought, else we'd never have 


been so cruel !. We've just given you the 
things we needed ourselves and called 
them presents. Mother, why didn’t you 
tell us how selfish We were? You’ve 
never even whispered a protest !’’ 

‘‘Have you decided, daughter, which 
we'd better get — the pump, or one of the 
other things? ”’ asked Mr, Winship. 

It was after the supper dishes had been 
put away, and Millie had found her father 
on the cool veranda. She could hear her 
mother in the warm kitchen, sprinkling 
the clothes for the morrow’s ironing. 

‘Yes, father, the other things,’ and 
while she spoke it low, that her mother 
might not hear, there was an anxious de- 
termination in her voice that eaused her 
father to look up with inquisitive surprise. 

‘* Not al] — clothes-horse, lamp and car- 
pet ?’’ he asked, with a smile on ‘his sun- 
burnt face. 

‘* No, father ; let me whisper.”’ 

When the dual conference was over, 
there was alight in Mr. Winship’s eyes 
of regret and resolve. 

He sealed the contract with a bargain 
squeeze of Millie’s hand. 

‘© We'll get the rest, too —the pump and 
‘ the other things !’ ’’ he declared. 

“They seem to have a good deal of 
mystery about getting my birthday pres- 
ent,’ thought Mrs. Winship, a fortnight 
later. ‘‘ It may be over the make of the 
pump or the color of the lamp-shade. But 
there, I must be grateful ; a spirit like 
this isn’t becoming in a woman of my 
age !”’ 

The Tuesday before her birthday the 
hardware man from tbe village drove into 
the Winship yard. 

‘‘1t’sa pump!” exclaimed Mrs, Win- 
ship, and though she had half expected it, 
there was a trace of disappomtment in 
her voice. 

“Shut your eyes and come with us,’’ 
and Millie took her mother’s hand, afver 
breakfast, the morning of Mrs. Winship’s 
birthday, and started toward the stairs. 

‘* But the present isn’t up there!’ re- 
monstrated the little woman, positively. 

‘* Who said so?’ 

‘Tt couldn’t be — a pump; besides, I’ve 
seen it.” 

“The pump! Sarah, don’t!’ and 
over the face of Hiram Winship passed 
an expression of pain and shame. 

“You'll. have to guess again, mother,”’ 
and Charles aad Harold gently lifted 
Mrs. Winship and carried her to the stair- 
way. 

‘‘ Hiram! Children!” In those two 
words was the pent-up gratitude of twen- 
ty years. 

There on the bed was a beautiful copy 
in colors of the Sistine Madonna, from 
Charles; a work-basket lined with silk 
and fitted with sewing implements of 
steel and silver, from Millie; a set of 
novels by her favorite author, from Har- 
old ; creamy iace and such a beautiful 
shimmering silk dress pattern, from 
Hiram. 

‘“ And here, Sally,’’ said her husband, 
calling her by an almost forgotten name, 
“ here is your engagement ring,’’ and he 
lovingly, though a trifle clumsily, per- 
haps, forced it over the enlarged finger 
joints. “It’s from us all, and is our 
pledge to remember what we owe the lit- 
tle woman. There, Sally, you know —I 
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can’t express it !’?— HAROLD FARRING- 
TON, in Wellspring. 





THE GRACE 1 MISSED SO LONG 


I did not want to give my little child 
Into ~~ BROT hands, though well I 


kn 
That they mabe ever lead her, undefiled, 
In peacetul ways and under skies of blue ; 
And that no care would ever leave its trace 
Upon wy baby’s dear, beloved face. 


I knew all this, and yet it grieved me so 
To see the lilies twined about her tace, 

And leave the little one beneath the snow, 
Where I had chosen her last resting 

place ; 
I wanted still to press the stricken form 
Close to my love-filled heart, so true and 
warm. 


I did not want another one to do 
The deeds of love that tor her I had done, 
Lay h it might be an engel triend so true, 
in the holy home that she had won ; 
go. ott I wept tor many a lonely day, 
Holding the love-light from my soul away. 


It came to me, at last, that it was sin 
To mourn so deeply o’er a vanished face ; 
The feet ieee opened — and there entered 
n 
The peace I missed, and the sustaining 
grace 
I might have had, when baby went from 


me, 
And my tear-blinded eyes no light could 
see. 


So now I smile and pray, “ Thy will be 


done 
And tee! an blessed peace each happy 


day 
So glad that she the glory-life has won, 
With God’s own sunlight falling on her 


way 
Forever happy in the saintly throng, 
While I am kept by grace I missed so long. 


— Mrs. M. A. Hout, in N. Y. Observer. 





BAGS 


OT silver-mounted chatelaine bags. 
Not even blue denim shoe-bags, 
feather-stitched in white. Just plain six- 
penny calico bags, with two seams, a hem 
and a draw-string, such as she can make a 
halt dozen of in an hour, at her machine. 
In the spring the housewife’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of such. 

They are so convenient for putting away 
the winter woolens. Even with the cam- 
phor-chest — that far ideal which few real- 
ize — itis not wise to put all the garments 
in together, unwrapped, every one at the 
mercy of the moth eggs which the latest 
out may be harboring in some fold or 
seam, despite brushings and shakings. 
Each needs a separate wrapping, and the 
soft, pliable bag, with its string all ready 
to draw up and tie, is so much easier and 
pleasanter to manage than paper with its 
perverse habit of breaking out at corners 
and splitting when twine is pulled tight 
across it. Then, too, the bag, it made long 
enough, allows everything oi the coat sort 
to be hung up, not folded, on its usual 
wooden or steel ** hanger,’’ the invaluable 
draw-string wound tight about the top and 
the hook lett projecting. 

Blankets, too, or atghans, or rngs that are 
not peeded in summer, are easily bundled 
into bags and piled away on shelves, or 
even on attic floors, when the capacity of 
the camphor-chest is exhausted. The muff, 
box and all, goes into a bag, with a tew 
moth balls to keep it company, and is tar 
more likely to be taken out again when a 
belated cold day calls ior it than it it were 
pasted in under its cover. Indeed, the 
beauty of the Bag System — no one who 
follows it will ever begrudge it capitals — 
is that it is so easy to get at any ‘* suspect’”’ 
at any time, and make sure everything is 
all right. 

Labels, of course, are an essential feature. 
One is rather proud of neat white strips 
marked with indelible ink — ‘“ John’s 
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Winter Overcoat,” “ Bits of O14. Carpet,’’ 
and so on — each sewed to its own bag. 
But, on the whole, heavy pieces of brown 
paper, inscribed in pencil and pinned on 
with satety-pins, are more serviceable. 
There is an advantage, though, about hav- 
ing the bags not all of the same calico, so 
that those oftenest needed will come to 
have an individuality, and Donald and 
Dorothy find their coats, when they go tor 
them in the tall, by the colors rather than 
the labels. 

| For the summer trips, bags of cheap, 
thin material] are otten more desirable than 
the heavier, handsomer ones. A laundry 
bag large enough to serve a whole tamily 
tor a week packs into a very small corner, 
and one may even indulge in a bag apiece, 
with an extra for collars and cuffs, and be 

rid of unpleasant accumulations about 

closets and drawers. Two or three ot pret- 
tier pattern than the rest can be filled with 
hay trom the generous barn, and lo! the 
summer boarder has her hammock-pillow 
or her piazza-cushion ready to use the first 
morning, with ten minutes spent in over- 
sewing the fourth side. One or two extra 
bags for the children to drag about and fill 
with all the jetsam and flotsam so dear to 
their hearts save pockets and are easier 

packed than baskets. 

But the bag reaches its acme of usetul- 
ness, its climax ot appreciation, when it 
serves to classify the tamily “ pieces.”’” One 
sometimes hears people — very respectable 
people, one had thought them — speak of 
“the piece-bag.” The piece bag! Having 
all the tamily pieces in one bag is not quite 
living all in one room, perhaps, but it 
points to a low state of civilization. (Of 
morals, too, one would think, if time and 
temper count for anything,) The complex 
modern existenve of which we hear so 
much demands at least six. Twelve are 
better. — LILLIZ Rick Foxcrort, in Con- 
gregationalist. 





ABOUT WOMEN 


— Faunie Crosby, now 89 years of age, and’ 
blind, but still working, bas written more than 
five thousand hymns. She has recently written 
her first music, her previous work having been 
confined to the words. 


— It is stated that for the first time in the 
history of the Congregational Church, the degree 
of bachelor of divinity has been conferred on a 
woman. Miss Florence A. Fensham, of Con- 
stantinople, Turkey, received that title at the 
recent annual convocation of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, in the First Congregational 
Church in Chicago. 

—— Miss Clara Barton, president of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Society, is at St. Petersburg, at- 
tendipg the International Red Cross Congress, 
which opened on May 29. The Russian govern- 
ment arranged for luxurious free railroad trans- 
portation from the Russian frontier for Miss 
Barton and the other delegates. 


— When his wife died the late J. Sterling Mor- 
ton had erected over her grave a tombstone 
bearing the inscription, “Caroline Frence, wife 
of J. Sterling Morton aud mother of Joy, Paul, 
Carl and Mark Morton.” “ Why did you put 
the boys’ names in?” inquired a friend of 
him one day. “I took my boys out to the cem- 
etery,” said Mr. Morton, and showed them their 
mother’s grave. ‘ Boys,’ I said, ‘ Your mother 
is buried here. If one of you does anything dis- 
bonorable or anything of which she would be 
ashamed if she were alive, I will chisel your 
name from her tombstone.”’ 


— Among the six prize winners at the Penn- 
Sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, there was only 
one man. The traveling scholarship — $800 for 
a@ year’s study abroad — was won by Miss Ella 
Hergesheimer. In the competition for the 
Charles Toppan prizes, Miss Helen D. Henet won 
the one of $500 and Miss Martha Walter that of 
$200. The Edmund Stewardson prize of $100 for 
sculpture went to Albert Laessle, with first hon- 
orable mention to Miss Mary P. Middleton. The 
winner of the zoological prize, $15, was Marjorie 
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Watmough; and'the prize of $10 went to Ella 
Huply. ’ 

— Lily M. Allen, in Good Housekeeping, sug- 
gests @ useful and unique wedding present: “ A 
friend issuing invitations for a tea in honor of a 
pride-elect, asked each one to bring her favorite 
recipe, Signed with her name. She stated the 
size of the paper to be used. After these were 
read, they were tied with ribbons into a book 
for which an artistic cover had been prepared, 
andthe bride had a cook-book that was almost 
priceless for its associations.” 

—— Mrs. Ti Di, of Idaho City, is probably the 
only Chinese woman voter in the United States. 
She received a common school education and 
isa bright, clever little woman. The husband, 
Ti Sang, was born in the Flowery Kingdom, 
and is, therefore, forever debarred from the 
franchise. His wife isa native of Idaho, and 
consequently benefits by the woman suffrage 
law of that State. She says: “ It seems kind of 
funny for me to be able to vote when my hus- 
band can’t, doesn’t it? Iam sorry he can’t, too, 
for he would vote the way lam going to.” Be- 
sides being a clever woman and a voter, Mrs. 
Ti bi is the mother of a large family of little 
Chinese-Americans, who, being born in this 
country, will receive the franchise when they 
come of age. — Exchange. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE PANSY BED 


Said a little yellow Pansy to a Pausy big 
and black: 
“They have put so many of us in this bed 
That my toes are getting cramped, there’s 
a sad crick in my back, 
And I really haven’t roont to turn my 
head.” 


Said the Pansy big and black to the yellow 
Pansy small: 
* Don’t tret ; I see young Alice coming out. 
She will take some ot us home with her, and 
that will give us all 
A chance to stretch ourselves and look 
about.”’ 





— Sarah J. Day. 


CECILY’s EXPRESS PACKAGE 


6¢/\ECILY,”’ said her papa, one May 
afternoon, ‘ there’s an express 
package for you out front on the lawn.”’ 

‘‘ For me?’’ eried Cecily, beginning to 
smile; for all the afternoon she had been 
wishing for something to amuse her. 

She bounded away, almost treading on 
Kitty Clover, who was enjoying a dust 
bath on the drive. 

‘“ Why, where is it? ’’ she asked, after 
searching lawn and porch, parlor and 
hall, 

She ran to the gate, thinking that per- 
haps her father had left it there, to be 
brought to the house in a wheel-barrow. 

But no, there was no box at the gate. 

‘«T can’t find it, papa,’ she announced, 
appearing in the garden, where Mr. Carter 
was at work on the strawberries. 





‘‘T’ve hunted everywhere. You’re just 
fooling me.’’ 

Her father laughed, a twinkle in his 
eye. 


‘“Mamma,”’ he called, ‘‘ come and help 
Cecily find her package.”’ 

By and by both Cecily and her mother 
returned to the garden. 
“Really, Henry,” 
‘‘there is no package.’’ 

“ It’s plain that I have the best eyes of 
the family.” And he left his berries, and 
led the way to the lawn. He stopped 
just under a great maple shading the 
lawn. “ There!’’ he said, and pointed 
upward, 

From the limb above them hung a 
bird’s nest shaped like a long pouch, and 


said Mrs, Carter, 
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fastened tight to the limb with stout 
horse hairs. 

The wind was swaying it to and fro, 
and above it fluttered two birds, one glossy 
black on the head, throat, and upper part 
of the back, its wings edged: with white, 
and all under the breast and about the 
tail orange-color shading to flame ; the 
other, yellowish-olive, with dark brown 
wings and quills margined with white. 

“QO papa!’ cried Cecily, and “O 
Henry !”’ cried her mother, 

For dangling by a string which was 
woven into the nest was an express tag 
labeled, ‘* Miss Cecily Carter, Pewee Val- 
ley, Ky.” 

‘* T remember dropping that tag when I 
opened Cecily’s present from Aunt Ma- 
bel,’’ explained Mrs. Carter. ‘‘ We looked 
at the things on the porch, you remem- 
ber.’’ 

‘* And those darling orioles have just 
put it on that nest, and now it’s my very 
own !’’ And Cecily jumped up and down 
in her glee. 

‘* Nobody ever had sueh an express 
package before in all their lives, did they, 
papa ?”’ 

‘“*T think not, Cecily. Keep your eye 
on it now, and see what will come out of 
it.” And she did. 

From an upper window she could look 
directly down upon the nest, and by the 
help of her mother’s opera glasses she 
discovered that the package was far from 
empty. The mouth of the nest, however, 
was partly closed for fear of hawks ; and 
she could not count the eggs. They were 
whitish, and marked with scrawls of dark 
brown. Day after day she watched, until 
at last the nest was filled with white 
orioles, 

‘* Papa,’’ she said, one day, ‘‘a papa 
bird has to work as hard as a real papa — 
harder, too; for those baby birds just 
swallow from morning till night. They 
eat grubs and worms, flies and caterpil- 
lars ; and today I saw mamma oriole give 
one of them acocoon. The moment she 
touches the edge of the nest, their mouths 
go open like traps.”’ 

Mrs. Carter persuaded Cecily to write 
down all her discoveries about the birds 
in a little blank book, and her papa drew 
a picture of the nest on one of its pages. 

Cecily watched her package faithfully 
until the small orioles made their start in 
the world. 

Then she came in grief to her mother. 

‘‘That ends the express package,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ It was the nicest anybody ever sent 
me. Only I wish it had lasted longer.”’ 

‘‘Why not study other birds?’ in- 
quired hermamma. “ I’!l tell you what 
we'll do, Cecily. I will buy you a nice 
book about birds and lend you my glasses, 
and you can find out about the oriole’s 
friends and neighbors.’’ Cecily was de- 
lighted. 

‘You know,’’ said her mother, ‘‘ that 
express packages are always coming from 

Mother Nature. They don’t often have 
express tags on them, but they are just as 
interesting. But come, Cecily, let us find 
papa ; and he will get the nest for you, and 
you can keep it for a curiosity.’ 

When Cecily had it in her hand, she 
found that it was woven with wonderful 
skill. Bits of string, threads, and some 
gay yarn were woven in with shreds of 
bark and stalks of milk weed. 
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That afternoon {her [mamma read her 
seme pretty verses fabout ithe orioles and 
their nest. Whenjshe ended, Cecily gave 
a long sigh. ip ge 

‘* Mamma, that wasYthefvery finest ex- 
press package [ ever saw — more things 
came out of it.””— Eva A. MADDEN, in 
Primary Education, 





How Cowslip Saved Him 


N the Highlands of [Scotland it is a 
kindly custom [to give names to the 
cows as well as other animals. A Scotch 
lad had three to care tor, and {all three had 
names. The red cow was Cowslip, the dun 
was Bell, and the black! was Meadow 
Sweets. 

The cows knew]{ their names like |}three 
children, and would come when called. 

* One day,” the, boy tells} us, “‘ I was not 
with them, but had been given a holiday 
and gone up on fthe side of the hill. 1 
climbed until I was so high that I got dazed 
and lost my footing iupon {the rocks, and 
came tumbling down and snapped my 
ankle, so I could not move. 

‘“*T was very lonesome there.WIt seetned 
to me that it was hours that I lay there, 
hitching along among the bracken; “I 
thought how night would come and nobody 
would know where I was. [I could not 
move for the anguish of my foot. It was no 
use to call, for there was naught in sight 
save the crows, skirting against the sky. 
My heart was fit to break, for I was but a 
lad, and mother looked’ to me for bread. I 
thought I would never see home again. 

“ Atter a while Lispied a cow beneath, 
grazing on a slip of turf just between a rift 
and the hills. She was a good long way 
below, but I knew her. It was Cowslip! I 
shouted as loud as I could, ‘ Cowslip! 
Cowslip!’ When she heard her name she 
lett oft grazing and listened. 

“TI called again and again. What did 
shedo? She just came toiling up and up 
— till she reached me, Those hill cattle 
are rare elimbers. 

“She made a great ado over me; licked 
me with her rough, warm tongue, and was 
as pleased and as pitiful as though I were 
herown. Then like a Christian she set up 
@ moan and moaned — so long and so loud 
that they heard her in the vale below. 

“ To hear a cow moaning like that they 
knew meant that she was in trouble. So 
they came a-searching and seeking. They 
could see her red and white body, though 
they could not see me. So they found me, 
and it was Cowslip saved my lite.’”? — Pres. 
byterian. 





Young Connoisseurs 


STRONG effort is made in our public 
schools to have the children become 
familiar with reproductions of ftamous 
paintings. In this connection an amusing 
incident is related ot the art teacher in one 
of the schools of a northwestern city. Pass- 
ing trom one school to another with a large 
photogravure in her hand, she was obliged 
to wait in one of the outlying districts, a 
poorer part of the town, tor a street car. As 
she stood on the windy corner, amid squal- 
id surroundings, she was approached bya 
group of ragged children, who gazed with 
interest at the stranger who had strayed 
within their precincts. At length one more 
venturesome than the rest approached. 

“Lady,” he asked in a timid voice, “ may 
we see your picture ? ”’ 

No sooner had she displayed the picture 
in her hand than with one accord these 
ragged urchins struck a critical attitude, 
and with heads on one side and the eyes of 
connoisseurs they exclaimed with one 
voice, ‘The Gleaners! By gum!” — K. L 
8., in Congregationalist. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Second Quarter Lesson XII 
Sunpay, JUNE 22, 1902. 
ROMANS 18: 8-14, 
TEMPERANCE LESSON 
1 Preliminary 


1 GOLDEN TEXT: Let us therefore cast off 
the works of darkness, and let us put on the 
armour of light. — Rom. 13:12. 


2 DATE: A. D. 58, 


8. PLACE: Corinth. This Epistle was writ- 
ten by Paul towards the close of his three 
months’ residence 1n Corinth, just before com- 
pleting bis third great missionary journey. 


4. HOME READINGS: Monday — Rom. 13: 
814. Tuesday —James 4:1-10. Wednesday — 
Psa. 24. Thursday— Psa. 119:1-16. Friday — 
1 Pet. 1: 13-25. Saturday—2 Cor. 6:11-18. Sun- 
day — Rom. 6 : 12-23. 


il Introductory 


St. Paul is enunciating practical duties. 
The first seven verses of this chapter are 
devoted to public obligations — those that 
every follower of Christ should render to 
‘the powers that be,’”’ to human magis- 
trates, whose office is ordained of God. 
He turns now to private relations and 
duties. Others’ claims must be carefully 
regarded, particularly in the matter of pe- 
cuniary indebtedness. The Christian 
should so order his life and expenses that 
he need owe no man anything except the 
debt of brotherly love—a debt which 
should be constantly and genuinely paid. 
He who is ever paying this never-paid debt 
truly fulfills or keeps the law; for love 
never injures one’s neighbor, is never 
guilty of adultery, or stealing, or bearing 
false witness, or coveting; neighbor- 
love that is measured by self-luve can be 
trusted to “ work no ill.” And then, to 
encourage those to whom he is writing, 
the apostle reminds them that “brief 
time ’’ is now their ‘‘ portion.’’ It should 
not be spent in the dull sleep of sloth and 
sin. Their final redemption was nearer 
than when, by believing, they accepted 
Christ. Gleams of the coming and eter- 
nal day of peace and glory were appar- 
ent. They should hasten to divest them- 
selves, therefore, of the ‘‘ works of dark- 
ness,’’ and to robe themselves in the 
‘‘armor of light’’ and purity. As chil- 
dren of the day they should live in accord- 
ance with their privilege and profession. 
Especially should they guard agaiust 
drunkenness, against lascivious indul- 
gences, against quarrels and envyings. 
For these and similar lusts of the flesh 
they should never plan — rather they 
should tuke care to put on their Master 
like a robe, and be clothed with His pu- 
rity and self-denial. 


lll Expository 


8. Owe no man anything — money, or 
anything else, save love. ‘‘ We must avail 
ourselves of no technicality of the law to 
avoid paying what is equitably due” 
(Whedon). But to love one another, — 
“ Pay all other debts; be indebted in the 
matter ot love alone. This debt increases 
the more it is paid, because the practice of 
love makes the principle of love deeper and 
more active’’ (Alford). He that loveth an- 
other (R. V., “his neighbor’) hath ful- 
filled the law — the Mosaic part, that part 
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of it which concerns neighbor-obligations. 
‘**He who practices love, the higher duty, 
has, even before he does this, fulfilled the 
law, the lower duty ” (De Wette). As ap- 
plied to temperance this precept forbids all 
such behavior as tends to harm another — 
either by selling liquor or “ treating.” It 
requires the Christian to abstain for the 
sake of others: ‘* If meat make my brother 
to offend, I will eat no meat while the world 
lasts,”’ ete. 


The precept, in its particular application to 
money-debts, no doubt counsels immediate 
payment when possible and desirable. Its 
spirit. however, obliges tbe Christian only toa 
watchful avoidance of a state of debt, by careful 
restriction of expenses within means; anda 
thoughtful care for the interests of the creditor 
to whom deferred payment may be serious loss 
(see Prov. 3: 27,28). But it is obvious that the 
**owing”’ here is not of money only, but of 
every kind of “due” from man to man (Cam- 
bridge Bible). 


9. For this. — Precept after precept of 
the law is enumerated as illustrating how 
love tulfills it. Neighbor-love never com- 
mits adultery, never murders, never steals, 
never even covets. The words, “ Thou 
shalt not bear false witness,” are omitted 
in the R. V. If there be any other com- 
mandment, etc. — all these that have been 
specified, and all others of the same tenor. 
Briefly comprehended -- R. V., “ It is 
summed up.” Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. — “‘ ‘ Our neighbor is every 
one that we can help.’ This is quoted from 
Leviticus 19: 18, where it is the climax of a 
noble series of moral commands in the 
midst of the book of ceremonies ” (W. N. 
Clarke). Vhe Golden Rule flows trom this 
principle. “ The phrase ‘ as thyself’ gives 
additional evidence that our love tor our 
tellows is to be not merely abstinence trom 
doing harm, but activity in doing good. 
Read caretully 1 Cor. 13, which was written 
by Paul not far from the date ot this letter, 
and remember the quaint old saying: 
* Love is holiuess spelled short’ ’”’ (Moule). 


10. Love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bor — no ill of any kind, including the 
kinds specified. Love is the fulfilling 
(R. V., ** fulfillment ”’) of the law. — Love 
keeps the commandments because God 
commands them, and to keep them pleases 
Him. The secret of obedience to the pre- 
cepts of the Second Table is love for one 
another. 


There are many employments, all of whose 
tendency is to work ill toaneigbbor. This is 
pre-eminently true of the traffic in ardent 
Spirits. It cannot do him good, and the almost 
uniform result is to deprive him of his property, 
health, reputation, peace, and domestic com- 
fort. He that sells his neighbor liquid fire, 
knowing what must be the result of it, is not 
pursuing a business which works no ill to him ; 
and love to that neighbor would prompt him to 
abandon the traffic (Albert Barnes). 


ll. And that (R. V., “and this”) — 
** that is, ‘ let us do this,’ namely, live in no 
debt but that of love, for other reasons, and 
especially for this following one ” (Alford). 
Knowing the time (R. V., “ the season ”’) 
— the period of the last days, in which Paul 
believed he was then living (see 1 Thess. 
4:17; 1Cor. 15:51). It is high time to 
awake out of sleep — to rouse themselves 
from the stupor of inditterence or worldli- 
ness. *“‘ The imagery seems to be taken 
originally from our Lord’s discourse con- 
cerning His coming (Matt. 24:42; Mark 
13:33; Luke 2]: 28-36)” (Alford). Salva- 
tion nearer than when we believed 
(R. V., ‘first believed ”). — The salvation 
referred to is the final redemption which 
our Lord will grant at His coming. 


Jobn Bunyan tells us that “when Hopeful 
came to a certain country he began to be very 
dull and heavy of sleep. Whereforé he said, 
‘ Let us lie down here, and take one nap.’ ‘ By 
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no means,’ said the other, ‘ lest, sleeping, we 
wake no more.’ ‘Why, my brother? Sleep ig 
sweet to the laboring man ; we may be refresheq 
if we takea nap.’ ‘Do you not remember,’ said 
the other, ‘that one of the shepherds bade ys 
beware of the enchanted ground? He meant 
by that, we should beware of sleeping.” 
** Therefore let us not sleep, as do others; but je 
us watch and be sober.”” Slumbering and back- 
sliding are closely allied (Hurlbut), 


12. The night is far spent — the night 
of error and sin in which the fidelity of 
Christians undergoes trial ; the hour and 
power of darkness (Eph. 6:12), The day 
is at hand — the dawn of the resurrection, 
the day of eternal peace and light; “ of 
which resurrection we are already partuk- 
ers and are to walk as such (Col. 3:1.4; 
1 Thess. 5: 5-8)” (Alford). The verbs in 
this sentence are, in the vriginal, in the past 
tense — ‘*‘ the night was iar spent, the day 
hath drawn pear.’’ This will permit us to 
interpret the word “‘day”’ as reterring to 
the present era of gospel light and privilege 
which dawned upon the world at the rising 
of the Sun of Righteousness, that is, at our 
Lord’s first advent. Many commentators 
preter this view. Let us therefore cast off 
the works of darkness — divest ourselves 
of all evil habits or inclinations, as one lays 
aside a night-robe. Let us put on the 
armour of light — as befits “ sons of light,’ 
‘sons of the day.” This ‘‘armor” is a 
favorite metaphor with the apostle, who, 
tor example, speaks in Thessalonians ot 
the “* breastplate of taith and love, anéd for 
an helmet the hope ot salvation ” (1 Thess. 
5:8). A fuller armor is mentioned in Eph. 
6: 11-13. Light is a symbol ot purity, sin- 
cerity, knowledge. 


13.. Let us walk honestly — “ seemly ” 
(Altord) ; ‘‘ decently ” (margin) ; ** becom- 
ingly ; with the true decorum of a lites of 
obedience to the will of God ” (Cambridge 
Bible), As in the day — as men walk by 
day, in sight ot all, hiding nothing. ‘‘ The 
Christian is thus bidden to think of himselt 
as in the daylight ; with light on him and 
around him. This is probably here the 
‘light’ of 1 John 1:7, the light ot the 
knowledge of the Holy One, and of His felt 
presence (Psa. 139: 12). Such ‘ light’ is the 
dawning oj that day in which ‘ we shall be 
like Him, tor we shall see him as Heis’ ”’ 
(Cambridge Bible), Not in rioting — 
R. V., *‘ reveling.”?” Drunkenness. — The 
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Every Exertion 
a Task 


There is failure of the strength 
to do and the power to endure; a 
feeling of weakness all over the 
body. 

The vital functions are impaired, 
food does not nourish, and the 
whole system is run down. 

A medicine that strengthens the 
stomach, perfects digestion, invig- 
orates and tones is needed. 

What Hood’s Sarsaparilla did for Mrs. L. B. 
Garland, Shady, Tenn., it has done for others. 
She took it when she was all run down — with- 
eut appetite, losing flesh, and unable to de 
her work. It restored her appetite, increased 


her weight, and made her well and strong. 
This is her own unsolicited statement. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Promises to cure and keeps the 
promise. The earlier treatment is 
begun the better—begin it today. 
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word is plural ; drunken excesses, such as 
those which characterized pagan or idola- 
trous feasts. Not in chambering — plural 
in the original. And wantonness. — Both 
these words refer to illicit lustful indul- 
gences. ‘* The common practice of unnat- 
ural vices by even the most eminent ot the 
Romans at that time, made it the more 
necessary that the Christians should be 
warned to avoid them, and that it should 
be made manitest that such vices were 
wholly incompatible with their spiritual 
vocation. Respecting the awful prevalence 
ot this form of criminality, see chap. 1: 
25-27; allot which is more than confirmed 
by recently-discovered memorials ” (Our- 
ry), Not in strife and envying (R. V., 
“ jealousy ”), —** Revelry is followed on 
the one hand by lasciviousness and on the 
other by strite and jealous wrath” (Gif- 
tord). 

14. Pat ye on the Lord Jesas Christ, — 


Be so arrayed in Him that you will be 
taken for Him. Be Christlike in your be- 





havior, in your example. Have Him so 
thoroughly enthroned within you that He 
will shine through you, transfigure you. 
‘Christ put on man in nature and condi- 
tion ; man should put on Christ ip disposi- 
tion and character. He became partaker of 
our physical nature; we should become 
partakers of His moral nature. Christ put 
on man that man might put on Christ” 
(J., F., and B.). “* The expression is a 
strong one, denoting the complete assump- 
tion ot the nature, etc., of another ” ( Elli- 
cott), Make not provision. — Don’t plau 
tor “the flesh.” ‘* The heathen Gentiles 
lived and labored, bought and sold, schemed 
and planned, tor ‘the flesh.’ It was the 
whole business ot their lives to gratily sin- 
tul lusts” (Clark). To fulfill the lusts 
thereof — more exactly, *“* unto lusts ;” or 
evil desires. ** We may provide tor the 
flesh, but not for the exciting and gratity- 
ing of its lusts. We owe a duty to our 
bodies, which, though the seat of unlawtul 
desires, are yet consecrated to God as tem- 
ples of His Spirit, and consequently we owe 
a duty to the flesh — the living material of 
which these bodies are composed ” (Ford), 


This verse is memorable as the turning-point 
of 8t. Augustine’s conversion. In his Confes- 
sions (8:12) be records how, at a time of great 
moral conflict, he was strangely impelled by a 
voice, perhaps the cry of children at play 
(* Take and read, take and read’’), toopen again 
the Episties of St. Pau , which he bad recently 
been reading. ‘1 read in silence the first place 
on which my eyes fell: ‘ Not in rioting and 
drunkenness ; not in chambering and wantor- 
ness, not in strife and envying ; but put yeon 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and make no provision 
for the flesh in its lusts.’ I neither cared, nor 
needed, to read further. At the close of the sen- 
tence, as if a ray of certainty were poured into 
my heart, the clouds of hesitation all fied at 
once.”’ 


IV Illustrative 


1. JT once asked the greatest of inventors, 
Thomas A. Edison, if he was a total ab- 
stainer ; and when he told me that he was, 
I said, ‘* May I inquire whether it was 
home influence that made you so? ” and he 
replied, “‘ No, I think it was because [ al- 
ways telt that I had a better use for my 
head.” Who can measure the loss to the 
world if that wonderful instrument of 
thought that has given us so much ot light 
and leading in the practical mechanism otf 
life had become sodden with drink, instead 
of electric with original ideas ? (Frances E. 
Willard.) 


2. Had I 10,000,000 tongues and a throat 
for each tongue, I would say to every man, 
woman and child here tonight: Throw 
Strong drink aside as you would an ounce 
of liquid hell. It sears the conscience, it 
destroys everything it touches. It reaches 
into the family circle and takes the wife 
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much smaller price. The 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened GOLD 


Watch Case 


is betine protection than a solid gold 
case, Because of its stiffness and 
strengtn. Better than any other case, 
because it will last for 25 years with- 
out wearing ‘thin or losing its beauty. 
A reputation of 50 years proves the 
value of the Jas. Boss Case. 


Consult the jeweler. Write us for a booklet. 







Philadelphia. 


The Sign of a Watch Case 


This Keystone is the identifying sign of 
the best watch case Inade—no matter what 
it costs. It stands for worth and wear— 
for beauty equal to an ail-gold case, at a 
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you have sworn to protect, and drags her 
down from her purity into that house from 
which no decent woman ever goes alive. It 
induces the tather to take furniture trom 
his hoyse, exchange it for money at the 
pawn-shop, and spend the proceeds in rum. 
It damns everything it touches. I have 
seen it in every city east of the Mississippi 
River, and I know that the most damning 
curse to the laborer is that which gurgles 
trom the neck of the bottle. I had rather 
be at the head of an organization having 
100,000 temperate, honest, earnest men than 
atthe head of an organization of 12,000,000 
drinkers whether moderate or any other 


kind. Every dime spent in the ru:nshop 
furnishes a paving stone to hell. In one 
Pennsylvania county in a single year $17, 
000,000 was spent tor liquor, and it was esti- 
mated that $11,000,000 of the amount came 
trom workingmen (T. V. Powderly). 





A Pastor's Weighty Word 

LUCY RIDER MEYER. 

66 E didn’t say much,” said she, 
“but it changed my whole life. 

I’d been teaching in the Sunday-school and 

helping a little in church work, but some 

way I did not feel tully satisfied. One day 

my pastor met me, and in our little talk he 

said, ‘Do you know I think you ougbt to 


be a deaconess?”’ I never can describe the 
feeling I had. I was ashamed to show it, 
ot coarse. [ laughed foolishly, and tried 
to scoff at the idea; but he told me he was 
going to have some literature sent me, and 
— well, here I am.”’ 

Dear brother pastor, we turn away hun. 
dreds of calls tor deaconesses every year. 
Is there not some woman in your church 
who, with the training we could give her, 
would make a good deaconess? Your word 
would carry great weight it you would 
suggest the matter to her. Will you not 
speak the word? I will gladly send litera- 
ture and tull intormation. 


4949 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 





LIFE 


The poet's exclamation : “O Life! 1 feel thee 
bounding in my veins,” is a joyous one. Per- 
sons that can rarely or never make it,in hon- 
esty to themselves, are among the most unfort- 
unate. They do not live, but exist ; for to live 
implies more than to be. To live is to be well 
and strony — to arise feeling equal to the ordi- 
nary duties of the day, and to retire not over- 
come by them —to feel life bounding in the 
veins. A medicine that bas made thousands of 
people, men and women, well and strong, bas 
accom plished a great work, bestowing the rich- 
est blessings, and that medicine is Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. The weak, run-down, or debilitated 
from any cause, should not fail totake it. It 
builds up the whole system, changes existence 
into life,and makes life moreabounding. We 
are glad tosay these words in its favor to the 
readers of our columns, 


on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. 
Full discription on application. If 
interested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 
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Fine Farm for Sale 





On aceount of illness of occupants, “* The 
Best Farm on White River,’ Vermont, is 
offered for sale. Great grass and crop tarm 
because soil is a clay loam and retains fer- 
tilizers. Keeps twenty-five cows besides 
other stock. Creamery in village one mile 
distant. This farm assures a steady and 
sure income. Large 14 room house, once a 
tavern stand, with pure and never-failing 
spring water. Location attractive and fine 
place for summer boarders. Cars, school 
and chusch near. Farm, stock and tools 
worth $5,000, but inust be sold soon. Part 
of purchase can remain on mortgage or 
good security, or will exchange for unen- 
cumbered city property. Owner will fully 
explain and show property to any one who 
is really looking for a farm for personal oc- 
cupancy and use, but “farm agents and so- 
licitors”’ are not wanted. Those desirous 
of securing a farm may address “ B,” care 
ZIon’s HERALD, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Dunlap Memorial Church, -North 
Dighton’ 


The dedication‘of the third meeting-house of 
the Metbodist Episcopal Church of this village 
took place on Wednesday, May 14, in the church 
which is built.on ground that has been the 
property of the society for a number of years, 
and known as the grove on Kailroad Avenue 
where the annual clambake nd reunion is beld. 

The first building occupied by this society, 
after it had been for many years the charge of 
itinerants who had held services from the early 
part of the century in private bouses, im the 
school-house, and in the loft over the store now 
used as the post-office, was built on a rock on 
high ground in what was then the centre of the 
Methodist population in 1831. Rev John D. 
Baldwin was the first stationed pastor that the 
parish ever had, and when he came to the place 
on trial in the early part of that year, he 
preached his first sermon in the partly finished 
church ; but the edifice was not formally dedi- 
eated until several months later, July 18, when 
when Rev. Lewis Bates, familiarly Known as 
** Father’ Bates, preached the sermon, taking 
for his text Romans 1: 16. This building served 
the needs of the congregation until after the 
unsettled times of the Civil War. The church 
meantime had become (in 1837) a separate 
charge and increased in numbers and strength, 
so that ip 1865 it seemed necessary to builda 
larger edifice, and the work was completed the 
mext year. 

The second church was only a few feet distant 
from the first, with accommodations for three 
times as many people, and was dedicated in 
October, 1866, the sermon being preached by 
Rev. Dr. Mark Trafton from 1 Timothy 1: 5. 
The second church served well its generation, 
but its usefulness did not outlive that time, and 
for the j»art few years it had been getting sadly 
out of repair. Moreover, the location had be- 
come less desirable for the needs of the com- 
munity, which now lies almost entirely to the 
eastward of the hill-site. About two years ago 
the pastor, Kev. H. d. Critchlow, and a number 
of other far-sighted men, realizing that the 
wisest plau for the future would be to abandon 
the building so dear toall of them and erecta 
smalierchurch more centrally located, laid the 
matter before the quarterly conference. The 
Official board, upon learning that one of the 
oldest members of the church, Mrs. Mary J. 
Dunlap, bad offered to start the movement by 
the contribution of a thousand dollars in caseju 
new church should be built, decided, in Novem- 
ber, 1900, to take pledges with that end in view, 
and the pastor, with his usual energy, took 
charge of the matter. The work progressed so 
favorably and the friends of the enterprise out- 
side as well as within the community proved 
to be so numerous and so helpful, that the 
society was enabled to break ground for the new 
building on June 10, 1901, and to lay tbe corner- 
stone on August 26, since which time the work 
went on without friction or hindrance, owing 
to the great interest and personal supervision of 
the pastor and the hearty co-operation of his 
friends and helpers. The church on the hill, 
after huving the bell removed to the belfry of 
the new edifice, and all the suitable furnishings 
taken to fill their pJaces in a new locality, was 
sold to the Odd Fellows. 

As may be seen by the electro on this page, 
the North Dighton (Dunlap Memorial) Metho- 
dist Episcopal Cnurch is of a modern style of 
architecture, and was designed by Varling, of 
Fall River. It was built by Burt & Rowley, 
though muchof the labor which has gone to 
make the exterior so attractive and the interior 
so harmonious and convenient, was given by 
members of the society who have been inter- 
ested to cuntribute labor as well as money to 
the enterprise. It stands about 65 feet back 
from the street, high enough to Le well drained, 
and has 4 main entrance, shown in the illus- 
tration, on the east side under the belfry. In 
a correspooding place on the west xide is an- 
other vestibule, and from both of these access 
may be had to the auditorium and to the Sun- 
day-school room. The outside is painted silver- 
gray with white trimmings. The main dudito- 
rium occupies the larger part of the main floor 
toward the rear; the Sunday-school room, not 
quite so large, is on the same level, and the so- 
elal room occupies a place just below the others. 
The auditorium is a beautifully proportioned 
room, 38!4x45ft., with a tbree-foot extépsion on 
each side arched over at the top, giving a grace- 
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ul curve to the ceiling, and lighted by windows 
with diamond-shaped panes of cathedral glass 
in a soft amber color, which affords sufficient 
light for reading easily in any part of the 
church, but is still restfal and subdued. In the 
centre at the front of the room are tbe pulpit 
and altar-rail of chestnut, which were used for 
thirty-six years in the old church, and to the 
right of this the Organ and seats for the choir. 
The woodwork is a simple yet pleasing pattern, 
andis of white wood finished in the natural 
color, the case of the organ being grained to 
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well-known Boston teacher, Prof. Willis Clark, 
will have charge, assisted by Boston soloists, 
and the Misses Stickney, Miss Parkhurst, and 
an orchestra. “Fair Ellen” will be given on 
the closing night. There will be two weeks or 
musical drill, commencing with the organiza. 
tion’ of the chorus, Monday, Aug. 11, at 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Among the prominent features of the season 
will bea W. C. T. U. institute, Aug. 5and 6, in 
charge of the New Hampshire State president, 
Mra. Ellen R. Richardson. This will include an 








harmonize with this. The pews, which are of 
oak, are semi-circular, with a broad aisie down 
the middle, and afford a good view of the pulpit 
from every seat. The walls are decorated in 
brown, shading from a dado of medium brown 
with a conventiopalized border of stencil-work 
above it through side walls of a lighter tone and 
a molding and frieze still more delicate, to a 
ceiling ofa ligbt cream tint. The carpet, whick 
covers the whole floor. including Sunday-school 
rooms and parior, is of red and black, complet- 
ing a color-scheme which is harmonious and 
agreeable. . 

The room for the Sunday-sehool and evening 
meetings occupies the front of the building 
toward the street, and is separated from the 
audience-room by a rolling partition, so that 
the seating capacity of the latter may be in- 
creased at pleasure. It measures 27x26 ft., 9 in., 
and has « gallery 11 feet wide over the back of 
the room for adult classes. On the western side 
ofthe room are two small rooms witb sliding 
double doors, one in the southwest corner of the 
building, 1144x165 ft., for the infant class, and the 
smaller one, 114x114 ft., being designed for a 
parior. These are decorated and carpeted to 
match the larger rooms, and furnished for tbe 
uses for which they were pjanned. 

Over these rooms and on a level with the gal- 
lery are the library and place for a dumb-waiter 
to be used for carrying the books up and down, 
though there is a neat stairway leading to the 
library on the west side and another from the 
east or main vestibule to the main gallery. 
The books are in cases fitted with sliding doors 
of glass, and there is a convenient table for the 
reception and delivery of books. 

The basement, which is airy and well lighted, 
8644 x44 feet, is to be used for social gatherings or 
asa dining-room, with convenient kitcben on 
the west side, having range, boiler, cupboards 
and all the necessities. 

A report of the dedicatory exercises was given 
at length in the HERALD of May 25. 





Hedding Chautauqua 


The preliminary announcements for the 
Chautauqua season at Hedding, N. H., have 
just been issued. They give promise of an ex- 
cellent season at this delightful spot among the 
summer resorts of the Granite State. The sea- 
son this year will last from August 4 to 23. 

Special emphasis will be placed upon the 
musical part of the program, which, it is an- 
nounced, has never been in better hands. The 
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oratorical contest, department work and con- 
ferences, and an address by Mrs. Nellie Burger, 
of Missouri, national lecturer and organizer, 
said to be one of the most eloquent women on 
the American plattorm. 

August 21, 22 and 23, an Epworth League con- 
vention will be held under the direction of the 
president of the Dover District League, Mr. 
Dean K. Webster. It will be a convention of 
rare merits, including rousing speeches, helpful 
department conferences, lively reports — in 
fact, many toings to inspire and please. 

Along distinctively literary lines there will be 
daily lectures during the week of August ll, by 
Prof. E. 8S. Riley. He willspeak on “ English 
Literature,” discussing various phases of the 
great subject. Four days of the week of Aug. 18 
will be occupied by Mrs. A. E. Shipley, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, who will discuss the following 
subjects: ‘Literature an ILuspiration in the 
Home,” ** The Mission of Margaret Fuller,” 
“The Gospel of Count Leo Tolstoi,” and 
* Charles Dickens as an Educator.” These iev- 
tures will be given in the morning. 

During the morning hours throughout. the 
season there will be Bible work. This will be in 
excellent hands, and promises to be uplifting, 
instructive, profitable. Miss Ellen L. Hibbard, 
formerly in charge of the Deaconess Training 
School, will have charge of this department. 
The first work will be occupied with readings on 
“The Tabernacle and Its Teachings for Us;” 
the second on “The Higher Christian Expe- 
rience ;”’ and the third on “ Christian Work.” 

Something new in instruction this year will 
be china painting, with an opportunity to bake 
ina kiln on the grounds. Miss Jennie S. Far- 
well, of Boston, for many years art teacher at 
Lasell Seminary will be in charge. She will 
alse give instruction in such other kinds of art 
work aS may be desired by the pupils. Mrs. 
Alice F. Dorman, of Haverhill, Mass., an ex- 
perienced instructor in tancy work, will have 
charge of that department, while Miss Emily 
E. Willett, of Needham, Maas., the successful 
kindergartner of last year, will again look after 
the children. 

The entertainments will be of the best, includ- 
ing illustrated lectures by Capt. H. E. W. Camp- 
bell, of San Francisco, on “ The Philippines ;” 
Dr. John C. Bowker, of Lawrence, Mass., on 
“ The Passion Play ;’’and Prof. Frank E. Baker, 
of Lynn, Mass., on “Art and Life in the Land 
of the Sphinx.” Mr. and Mrs. Harry Raymond 
Pierce, in readings and refined comedy, will 
give “An Eveniog of Mirth and Music;” Rev. 
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Charles Tilton, of Salem, Mass., will lecture on 
“Sait;” and Rev. Dr. Jonn H. Thomas, ex- 
president of Oxford College, Ohio, a noted plat- 
form lecturer, will speak on young people's 
night. These, together with the bazaar, the 
banquet, the concerts, the children’s night, the 
young people’s social, and the ladies’ night, it 
is expected, will certainly furnish a summer of 
much enjoyment and profit. Mrs. Addie Chase 
Smitb will be the reader again this summer. 

Hedding will be lighted with electricity this 
season for the first time in its history. Ar- 
rangements haves been made with a well- 
known Boston caterer to look after that part of 
the work, promising most satisfactory results. 
Sports will not be neglected. There will be 
baseball games, tennis tournaments, and golf 
contests — plenty of out-of-door life. The golf 
links have been enlarged and are now in ex- 
cellent condition. 

The management announces that cottages, 
rooms and board can be had at very reasonable 
rates. For particulars of any kind, address the 
superintendent, Rev. &. C. E. Dorion, Franklin 
Falls, N. H. 





Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting 


The HERALD has wide circulation through 
Southern Massachusetts and Rhode Island —a 
section specially interested in the Martha’s 
Vineyard Cam p-meeting at Cottage City. Lam 
sure these friends, and many others, will be in- 
terested to know something of the present con- 
dition of affairs, and the prospect for the season 
now so close at hand. Until within less than 
two years, the Association having oversight was 
com posed of ministerial and lay delegates from 
churches specified. Now the direction is in the 
hands of twenty-one men, nine of whom are 
ministers and twelve of whom are laymen. 
They bave just had tbeir spring meeting, and 
bave completed their plans for the summer. 
They direct tbe Sunday services during July 
and August, and of course the services of the 
meeting week. 

The program adopted, which it is hoped will 
be carried out without fail, is a very strong one. 
l give itas announced by Rev. Dr. Upham, the 
president, who has been untiring in his efforts 
to ensure success: July 6, Or. W. V. Kelley, of 
New York, editor of the Methodist Review, and 
Dr. Willard T. Perrin, presiding elder of Boston 
District ; 18, Dr. J. M. King, of Philadelphia. 
secretary of the Church Extension Society, and 
Dr. 8. W. Dick, of Providence ; 20, Bishop W. F. 
Malialieu, of Auburndale, and Dr. R. 8. Parding- 
ton, of New York ; 27, Dr. F. P. Parkiu, of Phil 
adelphia, and Dr. K. M. Taylor, of Cambridge ; 
Aug. 3, Dr. J.W. Johnston, of John St., New York, 
and Dr. F. C. Haddock, of Lynn; 10, Dr. John 
Krantz, of New York, and Rev. R. Bagnall, of 
Metropolitan Temple, New York; 17, Dr. E. 
McChesney, of Syracuse, N. Y., and Dr. M.S. 
Hard, assistant secretary of Church Extension, 
Philadel phia ; 24, Bishop D. A. Goodsell, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and Dr. B. M. Adams, of Bethel, 
Conn.; 81, President B. P. Raymond, of Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., and Dr. 
W. F. McDowell, secretary of the Board of Edu- 





Important Changes— Boston & Albany 


It is announced that with the change of scbed- 
ule, Sunday, June 15, a new Day Express will be 
inaugurated between Boston and Albany, car- 
rying baggage car, smoking car, day coaches, 
and parlor car, to leave Boston 10.15 A. M., daily 
except Sunday, arriving in Springfield at 12.38 
noon for luncheon, and arriving in Albany at 
8.50 Pp. M. Returning, leave Albany at 10.30 
A. M.; arriving in Boston at 4.30 P. M. 

Tbe “Chicago Special,” via Lake Shore, leay- 
ing Boston at 10.45 A. M., will run on same 
8chedule as heretofore, but will consist entirely 
of Pallman cars. The train will be composed 
of through sleepers to Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Pittsburg; buffet library car with batbroom 
and barber shop to Chicago; and dining car to 
Syracuse. lts model equipment and luxurious 
accommodations are not surpassed in New 
England. This train will in future only carry 
passengers desiring Pullman acco mmodations, 
Passengers for the West not purchasing Pall- 
man accommodations will use the new Day 
Express, daily except Sunday, leaving 30 min- 
nutes earlier. The Chicago Special will carry 
day coach on Sundays. 
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cation, New Yors. The services on July 27 are 
in the interest of the Woman’s Home and 
Woman’s Foreign Miasionary Societies. 

Dr. Benjamin M. Adams, the veteran evan- 
gelist, who is still a stationed preacher and 
whose praise is in all the churches, is to 
have charge of all the meetings of the 
camp-meeting. He preaches every even- 
ing, commencing Aug. 24 and ending Aug. 
30. His wisdom and skill and success in evan- 
gelistic work lead us to hope for the best results 
this season. The mornings will be devoted toa 
social prayer-service, and the evenings to direct 
efforts to lead men to Jesus Christ as Saviour. 
The camp-meeting proper is to be held Aug. 24- 
81, thus including two Sundays. During our 
stay at Cottage City, the local League gave usa 
very beautiful reception. The music furnished 
was of uw very superior order, and the whole 
affair was pronounced “ elegant.”’ 

Many improvements are being made this 
year. Young trees have been set out in various 
parts of Trinity Park, which will take the place 
of the veterans that have done duty for the sev- 
enty years since the first meeting was held on 
thisspot. The demand for cottages up to date 
is double that of last year. Ifany want a loca- 
tion which will combine many excellent fea- 
tures, helpful to body, mind and heart, they 
cannot do better than to find a summer home 
in this delightful spot. 

W. T. WORTH. 
Auburndale, Mass. 24 





Unrivaled Chautauqua Lake. 


In spite of the rapidly increasing number of 
summer resorts which so vehemently and per- 
sistently claim attention, and with no sepsa- 
tional advertising or undue publicity wkatever, 
the season of 1901 was, by far, the most prosper- 
ous Chautauqua Lake has ever known ; a fact 
that not only speaks voiumes in its praise, but 
is gratifying evidence of the sanity and common 
sense of the thousands who annually pass some 
part of the summer upon its lovely shores. 

This ought not, however, to be surprising ; for 
it is doubtful whether, between the two oceans, 
there is another locality that so completely and 
so delightfully supplies all the requirements 
needed for the annual summer “ change,” or 
pleases such a wiultiplicity of tastes. 

Many people unacquainted with the facts 
think —and naturally enough under the cir- 
cumstances — of Chautauqua Lake only as the 
place where the great Chautauqua Assembly is 
held; and do not realize that the lake is nearly 
twenty miles long, with hotels, cottages, board- 
ing houses, and camping places within sight of 
one another on both sides for nearly its entire 
leugth ; and that there are hundreds of Chautau- 
qua Lake sojourners to whom the Assembly is 
only an incident; altbough, of course,in the 
business, reputation and development of the 
whole region it is one the importance of which 
it is scarcely possible to overestimate. 

The Erie Railroad is the only trunk line 
which runs through cars from the principal 
centres of population direstly to the Lake, tick- 
eting either to Lakewood or Jamestown, whence 
boats can be taken to any otber lakeside point. 
Stop-over is allowed at Lakewood or James- 
town, Jane | to September 30,0n all through 

tickets via the Erie.—Summer Tide. 


W. H. M. S. Rejoicing 


HE Woman’s Home Missionary Soci- 
ety ot New England Conterence is re- 
joicing in the generous gift of $5,000, which, 
by the wish of the donor, whose name 
is withheld, is to be applied on _ the 
mortgage upon the land on which the 
Medical Mission Building stands. How 
has God honored the taith of the wom- 
en who, in December, 1899, pledged $14,000 
as a thank-oftering to be devoted to 
this building! The cost ot land and build- 
ing was $26,000. At the time of dedication, 
March 13, 1902, the indebtedness on the 
building had been met, and now but $1,000 
remains to be raised upon the mortgage 
upon the land. Earnest work Lasever been 
accompanied with deep taith in God’s lead- 
ing, though the work has sometimes been 
difficult; and this last generous gift trom 
one ot His stewards is accepted as trom the 
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Giver 6t- évéry good and perfect gift with 
its lesson of deepenéd trust. 
SARAH WYMAN FLoypD, 
Conf. Cor. Sec’y. 


THE CONFERENCES 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Dover District 


Somersworth. — Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Hutchin 
received a very pleasant welcome to their new 
home, Friday evening, May 9. With them, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. R. Horne, and Rev. and Mrs. 
J. E. Robins received the greetings of the soci- 
ety and other visiting friends. F. L. Tibbetts. 
president of the Epworth League, presided. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Martin of the 
Free Baptist society. Addresses were made by 
Rev. Dr. G. B. Merritt, of the Baptist society, 
Fred R. Wentworth, superintendent of the 
Sabbath-school, and Rev. W. H. Hutchin. A 
littie miss presented Mrs. Hutchin with a 
beautiful bouquet of flowers. Music and re- 
freshments completed the program. 


Merrimacport. — Rev. C. W. Dockrill and Rev. 
W. B. Locke exchanged pulpits, April 27. The 
people were pleased to greet their former pastor 
and his wife, who, prior to her marriage to Mr. 
Locke, was a member of this society. Mr. 
Dockrill’s services are greatly xppreciated, and 
a good year is xnticipated. 

Lawrence, St. Mark's. — Rev. James G, Cairns 
received a very hearty reception to his new 
fleid of labor. Three started in the Christian 
life the first Sabbath. Nine were added to the 
church on probation, May 18. May the good 
work continue thus throughout the year ! 


Moultonville.— Rev. C. M. Tibbetts has entered 
with enthusiasm upon his work. The people 
are pleased with their new pastor and are ex- 
pecting a good year. The Sunday-scbvol, though 
not large, is doing a good work. G. M. Loring is 
its faithful and efficient superintendent. 


Tuftonboro. — This society has a name to live, 
and hopes for better days. There are a few 
faithful members who do what they can to 
maintain a religious service, but the many do 
not seem to care whether the church is kept 
open or not. They want a preacher to bury 
their dead and occasionally to perform the mar- 
irage service, and that is about all. Hereisa 
beautiful country for summer homes, overloo«- 
ing the lake, with the Ossipee Mountains in the 
background. May new life enter into this town- 
ship and the old church once more be filled with 
worshipers! 


North Wakefield. — The little chapel under the 
hill is weil filled each Sabbath. No heartier 
people can be found. The meeting-house is the 
centre of interest to the country round about. 
They find life and joy in the service of the 
Lord. They know what it is “to enjoy re- 
ligion.”’ 


» Milton Mills. — Rev. S. E. Qui:nby is hard at 
work in his new field. The people enjoy his 
excellent sermons and are expecting a good 
year. An effort is being made to secure asupply 





MAKES OLD THINGS NEW 


A remarkable product has been discov- 
ered recently, called Liquid Veneer, tor 
renewing almost anything that has a pol- 
ished, varnished, or enameled surtace, and 
giving it that rich, brilliant appearance of 
newness so desirable. Fvery reader ot 
Z10Nn’s HERALD is entitled to a free sample 
bottle of it,and by writing the manutactur- 
ers and mentioning this paper a bottle will 
be mailed, postage prepaid, and tree of 
charge. Write at once to Buffalo Specialty 
Mtg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., the sole manu- 
acturers of Liquid Veneer. 





A. B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 


Makers of 


PULPIT FURNITURE 


81 Causeway St., Boston 
Spectal Designs Executed 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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of good water for the parsonage—a much- 
needed im provement. 


Rochester.— Rev. G. W. Farmer received a 
very hearty welcome back for the fourth year. 
All departments of church work are pros- 
pering and anticipate a good year. Edwin B. 
Young, president of the Epworth League, is 
greatly interested in bis work, and is enthusi- 
astically supported by the members. 


East Rochester. — This society is in excellent 
condition. The people have a mind to work. 
Pastor M. T. Cilley and wife are at the front in 
every good effort. A lawn party was held by 
the Junior League not long ago, at which 65 
young people were present. The occasion was 
one of delight and profit. May 23, the ladies had 
a strawberry festival, with literary entertain- 
ment. A good crowd were present, a good time 
was reported, and a handsome sum was netted 
for the treasury. 


Dover. — Rev. E. S. Tasker preached an excel- 
lent sermon before the Knights of Pythias, 
May 18. The Epworth League of Rochester was 
entertained by the League of St. John’s Church, 
May 21. Seventy-four guests came down by spe- 
cial electric for a good time, and did not appear 
to be disappointed. An address of welcome 
was made by Fred Brewster, president. Short 
speeches were also given by Rev. G. W. Farmer 
and Rey. E. S. Tasker, a reading by Miss E. 
Leola Danforth and a guitar solo by Miss Julia 
Philbrick, both of Haverhill, a soprano solo by 
Miss Florence Davis, and a piano solo by Miss 
Bernice Cortland. The presence and entertain- 
ment cf the Misses Danforth and Philbrick 
were pleasant features of theevening. Supper 
was served by the young ladies of the League. 
Such gatherings of young life are very helpful 
to our churches. 


Haverhill, Grace Church. — Rev. H. D. Deetz 
was given a hearty reception, and finds a 
pleasant home in Haverhill. Special music is 
an added attraction in the Sunday-school. 
There was a large attendance at the first quar- 
terly conference. The class-meeting is not an 
out-of-date institution in thiscburcb. The Ep- 
worth League is doing good work. The pastor 
gave a helpful address recently before the 
Leagues of the city in Groveland. 


Haverhill, Third Church, — There have been 
several conversions since Conference; almost 
every week some new life is added to tbe king- 
dom. Christs power to save is as potent and 
precious as when He walked the earth. Rev. 
J. T. Hooper is president of Leagues of the city. 
Rev. Frank Siratton gave an inspiring address 
to tbe young people, Sunday, May 25. 


Amesbury.—A most cordial reception was 
given to Rey. M.C. Pendexter by this society. 
The Amesbury Press speaks highly of the ser- 
mons of the new pastor. Congregations are 
good, and the outlook is encouraging. 


Personal. —The sudden death of Mrs. W. F. 
Smith, of Lebanon, in a hospital in Boston, 
Tuesday evening, May 27, was sad news to a 
large circle of friends. No more hospitable 
Methodist home could be found in New Eng- 
land. Mrs. Smith was a beautiful Christian 
lady. The afflicted church and home have the 
sincere sympathy of all who knew her. 


Hedding. — Kev. E. C. K Dorion has sent outa 
very neat prospectus of the Chautauqua School 
to be held at Hedding. The natural attractions 
of the charming grove and the excellent talent 
secured ought to ensure a very successful sea- 
son. A Preachers’ Meeting will be held on the 
camp-ground, June 1l—for the day only. A 
fine program has been arranged. Every 
preacher and bis wife should be present. Bring 
basket Junch. 

Lawrence, St. Paul’s. — Rey. W. 8. Searle, the 
pastor, bas published a very neat history of the 
church, giving the names of the officials and 
committees; also « bulletin of the church servy- 
ices. Plans are being made for repainting the 
church. Otber improvements are contem- 
plated. The people rejoice that their debt has 
been canceled. May this be a year of blessed 
revival ! 

Salisbury. —The Sabbath-school shows “a 
healthy growth. The officers and teachers are 
interested, and of course the scholars are inter- 
ested also. Pastor and people are anticipating 
a good year. Rev. Joseph Hayes, one of our 
oldest preachers, is in good health and busy 
cultivating his garden. 

Smithtown. — Rev. B. P. Wilkins and wife find 
a delighiful home in Smithtown nda very ap- 
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preciative people. How to gather in tbe pleas- 
ure-seeking world is a serious question, with 
the crowds passing by for their Sabbath outing. 
The tide of worldliness is about as strong as the 
tides of the Atlantic. Mrs. Wilkins bas a very 
engaging class of little people who are greatly 
interested in their work. 


Hampton.—Sunday evening, May 25, fifty 
were present in the prayer-meeting. Thirteen 
prayers and twenty-three testimonies is the 
record. The singing, led by Mrs. Bradford, was 
spirited. The service was deeply spiritual and 
heipful. Twenty-five attend class-meeting reg- 
ularly. The Sabbatbh-school report shows 4 
growing interest. Rev. J.N. Bryant’s fifth year 
bids fair to be better than his first. 


East Kingston. —Sunday, June 1, 75 were 
present in the morning service. The people 
enjoy going to church. The pastor, Rev. John 
L. Cuirns, has a large class of young men in 
the Sunday-school. Rev. Charlies H. Chase, 
whose name stands at the head of our Con- 
ference roll, recently visited old friends at Kast 
Kingston. Mr. Chase commenced his ministe- 
rial labors in New Hampsire sixty-three years 
ago, and continned in the active work for forty- 
five years. He was on his way from his home 
near Chicago tovisit friends in Orono, Me., but 
expects to end some time, a little later, in 
North Wo tock and other points in New 
Hampshire A host of friends will be delighted 
to welcome him. These old heroes of the Cross 
are a benediction tothe church. May the shad- 
ows lengthen slowly, and the twilight of their 
lives be as beautiful as summer evenings are ! 


Kingston. — Our church and parsonage occupy 
one of the most charming sites in New England. 
Rev. A. B. Rowelland wife are delighted with 
their new bome. The people were very sorry to 
lose their old pastor, but as loyal Methodists 
they gracefully accepted the change. The new 
pastor bas been most heartily received. Thurs- 
Gay, May 29, there was a pleasant gathering at 
the parsonage, giving an excellent opportunity 
for the pastor and wife to get acquainted with 
their people. June 4, the semi-annual meeting 
of tbe Womau’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the district was held in this church. The ladies 
upon the program were Mrs. R. H. Davis, Mrs. 
B. P. Wilkins, Mrs. H. B. L. Perkins, Mrs. C.T. 
Fowler, and Miss Ciara Cushman. Mrs. Fowler 
presided, and Mrs. Phillips was secretary of the 
meeting. Miss Cushman spoke especially of the 
work of Miss Mabel Hartford in China. Ail the 
exercises were interesting, and must help to 
Strengtben the missionary spirit. 

EMERSON. 





Concord District 


Ashland. — Rev. A. E. Draper is at work, and 
busy getting acquainted with his people. The 
work opensfavorably. The retiring pastor, Rev. 
E. C. E. Dorion, did not rest until the money 
needed for pastoral support was all on subscrip- 
tion. This gives courage to the church as they 
begin the new year, 


East Haverhill. — The painting of the church 
edifice has been completed, and is a great im- 
provement. Now plans are being made for in- 
terier renovation. There are many things that 
should be done, if only they bad the money to 
pay for it, but their motto is, * Pay as you go.” 
Rev. G. M. Newhall’s Bible study class is prov- 
ing of much interest. All are expecting a good 
year. 


Colebrook Camp-meeting. — The executive com- 
mittee at its recent meeting decided not to 
hold a camp-meeting this year. The number in 
attendance is very small, and the task of caring 
for the preacbers falls wholly upon the people 
of the village, so that while it was once consid- 
ereda pleasant thing, it atthe last has become 
burdensome. We were not present, but learn 
that the committee were quite unanimous in 
their views. 


Warren. —The quarterly conference unani- 
mously voted an increase of $50 in the pastor’s 
claim. Last year they paid $30 above the appor- 
tionment, and could see no reason why the in- 
crease should not be made. Excellent congre- 
gations are presentevery Sunday. The Sunday 
evening meetings crowd the vestry to overflow- 
ing. Arrangements are being made for repairs 
on the parsonage. The pastor, Rev. H. E. Allen, 
gave the Memorial Day address in the forenoon 
at Wentworth, and in the evening at Warren. 


Rumney. — This year Rev. A. M. Shattuck has 
this field alone, Ellsworth being with another 
charge. He is not content to be idle on Sunday 
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afternoons, so is seeking the outposts for sery- 
ices. Two have just been received.on proba- 
ton, one of whom was converted the Sunday bhe- 
fore going to Conference, and the other the 
first Sunday after Conference. This is bringing 
something to pass. Wish all our churches had 
had two clear conversions within six weeks and 
had brought them into probationary relation ! 
Mr. Shattuck gave the Memorial Day address at 
Rumney. 


Piymouth,— Impressions all around here are 
good. The preacher and committee have been 
busy getting the parsonage into shape. They 
will soon be “fixed.” The new pastor, Rev. 
R. T. Wolcott, is spending all the time possible 
in pastoral work, and expects to complete his 
first round before the last of June, seeing every 
family in the parish. 


Concord, Baker Memorial.— All bills were 
paid, and they began on a clean page this year. 
Collections have averaged $35 a Sunday thus far. 
They hope for subscriptions enough to bring it 
up to $42. The pastor, Rev. E. C. Strout, 
preached a sermon to the G. A. K. on Memorial 
Sunday evening. The house was densely 
crowded. ‘ihe preacher was evidently at his 
best, and his sermon made a deep impression. 
The daily paper of Monday gave two columns 
toa report of it. The quarterly conference add. 
ed $50 to the salary, and as the lease of the 
house occupied for the past five years fora 
parsonage has expired, they leave him to select 
his residence— remain where he now is, or 
change. The present house has been very 
much improved with paint and paper since the 
lease expired. The church is hopeful of a good 
year. 


Groveton. — Rev. H. F. Quimby is beginning 
his fourth year. One of the most interesting 
and hopeful features of the work is the Sunday- 
school and Junior League. In the former, on 
June 1, there were 110 present. Never but once 
in the present pastorate have there been more 


WHY DON’T THEY GO? 
A Way to Push Off the “ Hang-ons.’’ 








Perhaps some day you will wake up to 
the tact that coffee is quickly and surely 
doing the business for you. You wonder 
why the symptoms of disease, which grow 
more and more pronounced, do not disap- 
pear, but hang on in spite of all the medi- 
cines you can take. 

Fixed organic disease may result it you 
keep up your present course, and yet it is 
an easy thing to give upcoftee and get well. 
Have your cook make Postum Food Coffee 
strictly accordivg to directions, and that is 
easy. Use enough of it and boil long 
enough to bring out the taste, then you 
will find that the famous tood drink will 
satisly your coffee taste, and the old trou- 
bles gradually disappear. 

There are hundreds of thousands ot eases 
in America that prove the truth of this 
statement. A geatleman from Columbus, 
Ga., says: ‘‘ My wife had been an invalid 
tor some time, and did not seem to yield to 
any sort of medicines. She could not eat 
anything without distress, and naturally 
was badly run down in every way. 

“ Finally we concluded that perhaps it 
was the coffee that hurt her, so she quit it 
and went on to Postum, also began using 
Grape-Nuts Breaktast Food. She immedi- 
ately began to improve, and kept gaining 
strength and health; now she can eat 
heartily of anything she wants, vegetables 
and anything else, without hurting her. 
She has gained nearly thirty pounds since 
she made the change. 

“I saw such an improvement in her 
health that I decided to quit coftee myself, 
and you would be surprised to see the 
change. I have gained in flesh about twen- 
ty-five pounds, and have entirely lost the 
old, dull headaches that I used to have so 
much, 

‘“* Our two children are very fond ot Post- 
um. You can use my name if you like.” — 


= M. Coggin, 1220 Tenth Ave., Columbus, 
a. 
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—_on arally Sunday, when there werell5. The 
pastor has an interesting class of young men: 
The Junior League has now 126 members. The 
Epworth Club has recently been organized, to 
include members from thirteen to seventéen. 
The first quarterly conference was as well at- 
tended, if not better, than any we have ever 
held here. 


Stratford. — The people are pleased with the 
new pastor, Rev. Henry Candler, and he is 
pleased with the people. All are full of bope for 
the year. The presiding elde er 8 claim, which was 
leit badly in arrears Jast Conference year, has 
been brought up by ladies, wbo found no diffi: 
culty in getting what was asked for. Some bills 
people never pay until asked to do it, but are 
ready then. The pastor’s wife has not reached 
bere yet. She hopes to come soon and bring 
with her a new daughter, born May 29, in Bow. 


Stark. — They have expended about $180 in in- 
terior improvements. Paint, paper and new car- 
pets have made a wonderful change. They did 
not get into the church until the last Sunday 
in May. Meanwhile services were held in the 
town hall. The new year opens well. Kev. W. 
P. White is busy all the time. At our recent 
visit we baptized 1, and 2 were admitted to full 
membership. He believes that a pastor’s chief 
business is to persuade people to give their 
nearts to God. Crystal isa part of this charge, 
where the pastor goes every Sunday afternoon. 
They need a little chapel here, and may try to 
build one. 


West Milan. — We were much pleased at the 
favorable conditions we found here. More 
hopefulness 1s cvinced than for a long time, 
Rev. George Hudson has made a good im pres- 
sion. He finds excellent congregations. They 
have added $50 to the claim. He is looking 
about to see if there is not some way to under- 
mine the debt on the churcb property and get 
rid of it. 


Milan and Dummer. — Rev. N. L. Porter is well 
settled in his new field. Congregations are 
good. There is the general air of satisfaction 
and expectation of good work. The quarterly 
conference, with great unanimity, added $50 to 
ihe salary. 


Weirs. —The new Tabernacle is up and en- 
closed. It will be a very neat building, and will 
furnish seating capacity for from sia to seven 
hundred persons. The pastor here is pushing 
for the parsonage. He says it must come, 
That means that it will. 


Franklin Falls. — The church here a few even- 
ings ago tendered a reception to their pastor, 
Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, and family. The vestry 
was beautifully decorated for the occasion. 
After the presentation of the people, words of 
greeting were spoken in behalf of the Epworth 
League, the Ladies’ Ald Society, and the church, 
to all which the pastor responded. A dainty 
collation was served. The pastorate opens 
well. 


Camp-meetings. — The Weirs meeting will 
be held Angust 18-28, the Groveton meeting, Sept. 
1-5. Put these down in your calendar and plan 
to attend. 


The New Minutes. — They look well. We are 
glad the face of our good Bishop is inside, so 
that whoever binds the copies of the journal 
can preserve it as it cannot be done when it is 
on the cover. There are fewer mistakes than 
we have seen for some time. We wonder, on 
page 30, under Question 9, “*‘ What members are 








so many 

women 

still use 

soap? 

PEARLINE is so much better 


for every kind of washing and 
cleaning. One reason is habit. 
They’re accustomed to it and 
don't think of anything better. 


Another reason is prejudice. 
Neither reason is g PEARL- 
INE is worth looking into. It 
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in studies of the fourth year?"’ who George W. 
Clough is, and how he got into that class. The 
rést of us had to enter on trial, and be a trial to 
the examining board and Conference for two 
years or more, and work our way to the fourth 
year. May be this man Clough should be called 
Jones. . 

In the statistical tabies for Concord District, 
under receipts tor pastoral support, in the 
column of “ Deficiencies,” they announce $189 
short on the claims of pastors. Just how $15 
plus $30 plus $50 phus $19 equals $139, we cannot 
see. The facts are, it is $114. Then when we 
come to lodk a little closer there is so much sur- 
plus that in the aggregate there is not only no 
deficiency, but an overplus of one dollar. The 
charges that paid above the estimate were Alex- 
andria, $40; Gilford, $41; Warren, $27; East 
Sandwich, $12. By the payment on the elder’s 
claim from Stratford the deficiency on that is 
reduced to $13. 


A Disgusting Scene. —It occurred on a north- 
bound express a few days ago. We were unfor- 
tunate enough to find a seat just across the 
aisle, as for a time that was all the seat to be 
had. The party consisted of a man, woman 
and little girl about ten years of age. The man 
was sober, but the woman was crazy drunk. 
She was well dressed and quite good-looking. 
She spent much of the time induiging in pro- 
fanity and vulgar talk. Now and then she 
would parade up and down the aiwie. On reach- 
ing Concord she wanted the little girl to take 
her things and they would leave the car. The 
child refused, and after she hud sworn at her 
awhile, she struck her in the face. This stirred 
the wrath of the passengers, and they demand- 
ed ber removal. She quieted down for awbtie, 
but about the time the train passed Laconia, 
she did the same thing again. Very soon the 
brakeman appeared, and picking her up in his 
arms carried ber to the baggage car where she 
was com peiled to stay until the end of the trip, 
which was Asbland. When she reached the 
street the sidewalk wouldn’t hold her. She 
stopped, sat down on the bank, took off her 
shoes, and paraded through the street and peo- 
pile’s yards. After an hour or so spent in this 
way, the man who was with her on the train, 
apd who, it was presumed, was her husband, 
came and escorted her intotown. Whatasight 
that for New Hampshire! And yet there are 
plenty to advocate a law to license places to 
produce such scenes as this. Shame! 


What did he Mean? — After a change of. pas- 
tors once, a prominent man said to the writer: 
“After | had beard the new man a couple of 
times, I said to my wife,‘He has religion.’ ” 
What did he mean? Are there any ministers 
among us who have noreligion? He certainly 
did not mean we sbould infer that, but that 
there are those who do not put spiritual things 
in the front rank in their preaching, but allow 
much. else baving no relation direct or indirect 
to the salvation of the soul to crowd these 
things out. People who go to God's house on 
Sunday, whether they are professing Christians 
or not, look for “‘ the truth as it is in Jesus,” and 
not some philosophical or metaphysical discus- 
sion that can never bring a grain of comfort to 
a weary and burdened soul. B. 





Manchester District 


Hudson. — Rev. W. J. Atkinson has returned 
for a third year, aud with bis bride is very com- 
lortably located in the parsonage, which has 
teen thoroughly renovated and improved with 
paper, paint and new furniture, making it one 
of the best and most comfortable in the Confer- 
ence. To the pastor’s claim $100 was added. Re- 
ports are all gratifying. Mr. and Mrs. Atkinson 
are deservedly popular with the people. 


Nashua, Arlington St.— Rev. C. H. Walters, 
who came to us thisspring from the New Eng- 
land Southern Conference, has made a very fine 
impression and is rapidly winning his way into 
the hearts of the people of this parish. We hear 
many pleasant things said about the new pastor 
and his family. They loved the old one, and 
very readily take to the new. A steady gain in 
every respect is reported. For a live, aggressive 
church this one cannot easily be excelled in our 
acquaintance. We welcome the new man and 
bid him Godspeed. 

Brookline. — Rev. H. E. Covell, a student in 
Boston University School of Theology, is sup- 
plying the work tere. The people express satis- 
faction with the minister, and he in turn is 
pleased with the peuple. The congregations and 
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Sunday-school have increased very much the 
past few years. 


Milford. — Rev. I. B. Miller aud family, on 
their return for the fifth year, were tendered a re- 
ception by their people, and an unusually large 
numbér were present to enjoy the occasion and 
greet the pastor and family. A new carpet has 
been placed in the church. Two persons have 
been added to the seciety by letter.. The trustees 
gave a supper in the vestry recentiy, and se- 
cured a nice litule sum of money. Finances are 
in good condition. 


Manchester, Trinity Church.—The work 
opens very auspiciously and successfully. 
This society feels free now that the burdensome 
debt is gone. Large congregations and im prove- 
ments in every department of church work 
were shown at the quarterly conference. Itisa 
luxury to see how this people handle the current 
expenses of the church. The first Sunday after 
Conference the pastor preached a sermon to the 
Sons of St. George on “True Chivalry,” and 
May 25 a special sermon before the G. A. R. on 
* Peace.” On theevening of May 25 the pastor 
addressed a union mass temperance meeting 
in the South Main St. Congregational Church 
on “The Enforcement of Law.” M7. Tilton 
also gave two memorial addresses on Decora- 
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HEALTH, REST, RECREATION !! 
are assured under the most tavorable 
conditions at 

Cambridge Springs, Pa., 
midway between Chicago and New York, 


on the 
ERIE RAILROAD. 
You ought to know all about it. 


Erie booklet, “ The Bethesda of 

the Middle West,” on ap wt 

tion to O. W. JORDAN, Nk 

P. A,, at the Company’s 

NEW ENGLAND OFPICE, 
207 Washington St., Boston. 
Or D. W. CooKE, General Passenger Agent, 
New York. 

















REPANS 


There js scarcely any condition of ill-health that 
is not benefited by the occasional use of 

a R-I-P-A-N-S Tabule. For sale by Dru ts. 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary 
occasion. The family bottle, 60 cents, contains 
a supply for a year. 
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tion Day—at South Lyndebordé'in 4hé after- 
noon, and at Greenfield in the evening. The 
people speak very appreciatively of all these 
efforts. With eo much éxtra work, it is not 
strange Mr. Tilton sometimes feels the need of 
@ vacation. The work at Trinity Church is 
very promising. 


Manchester, St. James. — Rev. J. R. Dinsmore 
and family were very kindly received by the 
people, and a special reception was tendered 
the new pastor and family, May 19. A large 
number were present. Refreshments were 
served and a delightful hour was spent. Some 
improvements on the parsonage are _being 
made. The Ladies’ Social Union has provided 
some new furniture for the aganey 
Epworth League meetings are well a de 
and add much to the spiritual work of the 
church. Congregations at preaching services are 
on the increase. We hear many expressions of 
appreciation of the new pastor. A delightful 
state of harmony prevails. 


Nashua, Main St.—Rev. Elwin Hitchcock 
commences the second year of his pastorate in 
this church with a very auspicious opening, 
May 4, three were baptized and received into 
full membership in the church. May 11, the 
Epworth League anniversary was observed 
with a sermon to the young people in the 
morning by the pastor; and Rev. Dr. G. A. 
Crawford, of Boston, gave an address in the 
evening, taking as his topic, "Why I ama 
Methodist.” Mr. Hitchcock preached to the 
G. A. R., May 25, and gave an address, on May 
80,in honor of the unknown dead. Reports at 
the quarterly conference show a better condi- 
tion in finances than last year, and all seem to 
have excellent courage. C. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 


St. Johnsbury District 


Newport bas made advance in pastor’s salary, 
and is putting out over $200 on repairs — re 
shingling the church and repainting the whole 
outside of their buildings. A spirit of thrift 
seems to characterize the entire work. The pas- 
tor’s wife is unsparing in her efforts to aid. On 
a recent Sabbath she speaks of having been 
present in six services, she herself conducting 
two or three of them. The Post at Newport 
will be delinquent untess it generously remem- 
bers Rev. W. C. Newell tor the finished and 
fitting sermon he gave tbem on Memorial Sun- 
day. Yourscribe also owns to an unpaid score 
for the same. Miss Dorothy Richards, mission- 
ary to Chile, is spending the season with friends, 
and is lending a ready hand in all local work. 


Derby is starting on the new year witL fresh 
courage. The parsonage has been put in taste- 
ful order witbiv, and provisions were recently 
made for grading in front. Some repairs, also, 
are contemplated in the hitching sheds about 
the church. Here, too, the pastor’s wife, Mrs. 
A. B. Enright, is busied with a great variety of 
plans for promoting the work of the charge. 
All too scant is the general appreciation of 
these unselfish services of our sisters in tbe par- 
sonage. Much has been done upon this charge 
by some of our most faithful men, and some- 
times it bas seemed tbat returns were only 
meagre; but it is the oft-repeated story —a 
back town, with the population constantly 
going out Just as surely as the hills wash into 
the valleys. 


Barton was fortunate in getting their pipe 
organ set before Memorial Sunday. The audi- 
ence enjoyed its tones for the first time that 
day. It promises to be a source of perennial 
satisfaction tothe people. This charge will soon 
want little of being foremost in all our northern 
region. 

Burton Landing parsonage is growing more 
cheerful by the convalescing of Miss Mildred, 
the oldest daughter, whto has been so critically 
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ill. She is now at her plays about the bouse. 
Many things about the work of this charge are 
almost ideal, and with wise hard work, such as 
the present pastor; Rey. S. G., Lewis, proposes to 
give, the outcome can hardly be doubtful. 

St. Johnsbury enjoyed a rather unique festival, 
May 20 — a sugar party with dishes of snow, after 
the Vermont fashion of earlier springtime. 
Only a few know where the snuw was obtained ; 
but it is said that a cettain young man hae 
“disclosed” on “Cow Hill” in Peacham, and 
also affirms that the presiding elder led the way. 
The party was a success anyhow, and over $20 
from the entertainment went into the rejuve- 
nating of the pastor’s home. No reckoning is 
made of the ladies’ hafd work, of the “ lots of 


fun” for guests as well as presiding elder.,Rev,. 


J. M. Frost is having a very auspicious opening 
in his new field, and is winning a warm place 
in the hearts of his people and of the ministerial 
brethren who have been permitted to meet him. 


Danville excused its pastor, Rev. Joseph 
Hamilton, for a week, beginning May 28, when 
he and his wife improved the time visiting 
their son, P. J. Hamilton, at Newport, and also 
the Montreal Conference, then ip session at 
Sherbrooke, P. Q., where they have family 
friends. 


Glover has taken initial steps for a new par- 
sonage, and unless a division shali arise over 
good, better and best plans, next winter will see 
the pastor in a new home,on a pleasant site 
which is already provisionally donated by one 
of the stewards. Mr. Jobn McDonald, father of 
the pastor, Rev. G. C. McDonald, is just at this 
season falling again into the grip of hay fever, 
which afflicts him painfully every year. To the 
writer’s mind his location is wrong. Danville 
Hills would save him. 


Sheffield is also revolving plans for a new par- 
sonage. It must come soon, and with its com- 
ing there will open a new era for this charge 
under the favor of Heaven. With a modern 
home for pastor and family and a courageous 
push on other lines, this will speedily become 
one of our very best rural cLarges. Pastor C. D. 
Lance and his wife recently had a most merct- 
ful escape from what might easily bave been 
a fatal accident to both. Their horse became 
frightened, and gave a sudden turn with them 
on a narrow road, throwing them both out and 
seriously disabling Mr. Lance. Mrs. Lance 
escaped with only the slightest bruises. The 
sequel was a borse and broken buggy sold next 
day ; now a sub-sequel — a horse to be selected 
and purchased. 


Peacham starts the year hopefully under the 
magnetism of Pastor M. H. Ryan. A most de- 
sirable living place is this for summer time at 
least, with scenery and surroundings of the 
most inspiring character. The church has be- 
come very weak, but need not long remain in 
that condition. The materiais of strength are 
at hand, as well as the sure promise of Divine 
aid. The church has sustained a severe loss in 
the death of a worthy steward and loca) 
preacher, Rev. J. W. Houghton, who was resi- 
dent upon the charge, but had for some time 
been witb his children in South Cabot, just west 
of his home. He was buried near his son’s home 
in South Cabot, Sunday, May 26, Pastors Ryan 
and Manning conducting the service. His age 
was 68, 


Barre. — Rev. J. A. Sherburn is still ip a 
weakened state, and his friends are feeling con- 
tinued anxiety asto his condition. He was con- 
siderably improved, May 22, but bas since had 
unfavorable relapses. A serious break-down in 
middle life has left its effects upon him and 
almost rendered it impossible for him to at‘’ain 
the maximum of years. He is wonderfully 
cheerful and confident in the Lord, and in no 
wise disturbed at the thought that he may soon 
be done with earth. 


Vermont Politics. — The district, together with 
the whole State, is just now in a swirl of excite- 
ment over the political situation. Some men’s 
hearts are failing them tor fear. The yeomanry 
of Vermont are yet to be heard from, and if 
they had not been so long trained to mind the 
rein of the politicians, there would be no ques- 
tion as to the road they would take. The mat- 
ter is greatly complicated from the fact that 
the “machine” has not been grinding fast 
enough in late years, and a large delegation are 
waiting about the mill and wrangling as to 
whose turn comes next. It is amusing to no- 
tice how some preachers and their wives are 
metamorphosed into politicians, as it were, in 
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the twinkling of an eye at this season ; but pity 
on the man or woman who has not an interest 
in these concerns! A little bold dash on the 
part of the people just now would unload some 
of the candidates that have been a long time 
crowding toward the head of the procession, 
and give us candidates who represent men and 
measures, not the machine. The prohibition 
issue as now presented in Vermont, means that 
the liquor forces of the country intend to make 
our State the Gettysburg of the long war; and 
one purt of their plot to wia 1s to divide the op- 
position op a great variety of meaningless 
questions and local jealousies. Vermont people 
need. at present to pray most ardently to be de- 
livered from “ unrgasonabie and wicked men,” 
also from all color-blindness and pigheadea- 
ness. God might doubtiess answer such prayer 
through the agency of the politicians, but He 
has oftener sent some lad with a sling! 

J. 0. 8. 


St. Albans District 


Enosburg Falls. — Rev. G. W. Hunt, the new 
pastor, has been given a royal welcome. It has 
long been an open secret that the pastor and 
family sent to this charge were to be congratu- 
lated. They have begun the year by generously 
advancing the salary $300. We would be glad to 
write the same for many other charges. Spirit- 
ual results, as might be expected, are being 
realized. Some are seeking Christ. Mr. Hunt 
is doing valiant service for temperance. The 
Epworth League was tendered a reception, re- 
cently, at the parsonage. 


St. Albans Bay. — Rev. A. C. Dennett, the en- 
ergetic pastor of our church, bas a parish which 
includes the entire town of St. Albans, and he 
frequently finds it in his way to greet his many 
friends in the city also. A fine new parsonage, 
for which he is largely responsible, is well on 
the way toward completion. This will add 
greatly to the comfort of the pastor’s family in 
future years. In the recent canvass for ZION's 
HERALD fifty new subscriptions were taken. 
What other town of like size can match that ? 
Good congregations and appreciative words tel} 
of the high regard in which he is held by the 
people. 


Sheldon — Rey. M..B. Parounagian, our genial 
and much-alive Armenian brother, came’a new 
man to this charge and the district this year. 
Already the church is feeling the thrill of new 
life as a result of his active, faith-filled work. 
Additions are being made to the church, while 
plans are taking shape for substantial repairs 
on the church building. With three or four 





Bird's Eye View From Mt. Washington 


A Novel Colored Map 


The White Mountain region, celebrated 
throughout the country as America’s grandest 
summer mountain resort, is just now arrayed in 
her choicest adornments. The trees{and foliage 
are already decked in their summer garb, and 
the beautiful valleys and meadows are resplen- 
dent in their mantle of green verdure. 

Only the person who has lingered in this 
beautiful paradise can get an idea of its great 
beauty and patural embellishments. 

The towering peak of Mt. Washington which 
rises far above the clouds and which stands 
forth likea giant sentinel overlooking the far 
off Mt. Orford in Canada and the many distant 
and lessor peaks which appear outlined against 
the sky, is nuw ready for the army of tourists 
who annually wend their way to its lotty sum- 
mit. 

The view from the top of Mt. Washington on 
a clear duy is superb; the long deep ravines 
and the green topped mountains present a 
scene which for natural grandeur cannot be 
surpassed in the country. 

To the prospective visitor or the person not 
able to visit this famed elysium, the Boston « 
Maine's ‘ Bird’s Eye View from Mt. Wasbing- 
ton” is arare treat. It is a delightful colored 
map, circular in shape and printed in seven 
different colors showing the mountains and 
ravines as viewed from ithe summit of Mt. 
Washington, with each section numbered and 


an index blogg | the name of the mountain or 
ravine. There is a graphic illustration of a 
train on tbe Mt. Washington Railway ascend- 
ing the mountain, and the several buildings on 
the summit are clearly shown. 

rh map is well worth securing; it is odd, 
unique and handsome, and will be mailed from 
the General Passenger Department, Boston « 
Maine Railroad, Boston, to any address upou 
receipt of six cents in stamps. 
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preaching places this brother will need all the 
splendid physical strength he now has. 


St. Albans. — This charge has recently been 
sorely bereaved in the sudden removal by death 
of one of its most faitbfal members. Henry D. 
Sabin was instantly killed with bis horde’ dt‘a 
dangerous crossing in this city, by a fast train 
bebind time. He was a good man and uniyer- 
sally respected. He was ready for his sudden 
translation. 


Personal. — Mr. Stoddard has recently closed 
a canvass for ZION’S HERALD on this district. 
We were glad to have him among us. He 
proved himself a skillful workman, and the 
eyes of more than one pastor must have been 
opened to what could be done by a little direct 
effort. 

Many of our pastors were called upon to 
preach Memorial sermons. Others have been 
speaking in the interests of prohibition. It will 
be a source of satisfaction when this demoraliz- 
ing campaign is over. Brothers, let us be alert 
and see that we do all we can tosend the right 
men to Montpelier. Our chief danger may be 
over-confidence. Every Christian man should 
be in his place and do his duty. 

The St. Albans District Preachers’ Meeting is 
to be held at Grand Isle, June 17 and 18. The 
seeond day will be the centennial celebration of 
Methodism in Grand Isle ‘County. It promises 
to be a meeting of rare interest. RUBLIW. 





Montpelier District 


Woodstock. — Electric lights have been placed 
in the parsonage and paid for, and the money 
is in the bank for lights forthe church. Pastor 
Partridge bas other repairs of an extensive na- 
ture in contemplation for our church, and is 
wise in planning to pay as he goes. ~ 


Ludlow. — During the last weeks 4f last Con- 
fereuce year the members»ip roll of this church 
was revised, and eighteen names disposed of as 
the Discipline requires. The parsonage has 
been beautified by paint and paper and new 
furniture added since Conference. The pew 

Jonference year was ushered in by Vol. I, No. 1, 
of the Methodist Church Herald, which is an un- 
usually attractive sheet and is thoroughly ap- 
preciated by the people. The expense of publi- 
cation for the year has been provided through 
the generosity of the printer and a few inter- 
ested friends. 


Cutting sville. — One has recently been received 
into full membership here, and conditions are 
more hopeful. Ata recent communion service 
seventeen were forward. On previous occasions 
the number has been very small. Within the 
present pastorate the number has been as small 
asone. The audiences are on the increase, and 
Pastor Forrest is hopeful concerning the work. 


Weston and Landgrove. — These charges are 
being served this year by Rev. F. A. Wood- 
worth, who has been well received by the peo- 
ple, baving already won a generous place in 
their esteem as pastor and preacher. Mr. 
Woodworth will graduate from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in June. 


South Londonderry. — Work opens well in 
this charge under Kev. M. H. Smith, The peo- 
ple seem pleased with the new arrangement. 
Over $40 has been spent in refurnishing, paint- 
ing and papering the parsonage. 

Bondville. — Since the return of the pastor 
the parsonage has been treshened by paint in- 
side. In token of Pastor Hill’s efforts to serve 
the people the apportionment for preacher was 


advanced $50. Tbe work has especially hopeful 
signs already. 


Wardsboro. — The parsonage com mittee have 
added materially to the furnishing of the par- 
sonage and plan toerect a barn this summer. 
The attendance at the preaching service and 
Sunday-school bas more than doubled since 
Conference. Pastor Brown has organized a 
Sunshine Club for the boys and girls and the 
official board are hopeful. Three persons will 
be received by letter at an early date. 


Williamsville and Hast Dover.—Pastor Bur- 
dick bas been unusually busy «ince Conference. 
In addition to his regular work he has been 
elected superintendent of schools for the town, 
and not being one to neglect his work he has 
had to be doubly diligent. The people were 
especially pleased that no change was made on 
this charge. " 


Personal. — Rev. E. H. Bartlett has recently 
moved to Newfané, where he is reported as be- 
ing pleasantly situated and making himself 
useful in the religious work of the community. 


Rev. W. A. Evans has moved his family from 
the parsonage to a tenement in the borders of 
the village of South Londonderry, but this is 
only a temporary arrangement. He expects to 
move in June to Randolph Center, where he 
will make his headquarters. 


Camp-meeting.— The Claremont Junction 
Union camp-meeting will be held this year, 
Aug. 18 to 24 inclusive. Let our pastors and peo- 
ple begin early to make arrangements to attend. 
The meeting of the district stewards will be at 1 
o’clock Pp. M., Aug. 20. 


Montpelier Seminary. — Our school closes an 
unusually successful year, with public exercises 
culminating June 19. Why not come up, ye old 
alumnus, and renew old friendships, and if ye 
chance to have in the family lads or lasses of 
sultable age, bring them along too? It will help 
to turn their feet in the paths of the fathers. 


In General. — Our work has a hopeful out- 
look. At no time during the last year were 
there so many cheering signs or so many of our 
people who were seeking ior themselves and 
others hopefully the better portion. Let us fol- 
low this up and make this year the best one we 
have had in our history. W. M.N 





MAINE CONFERENCE 


Augusta District 

Mt. Vernon and Vienna. — Rev. Cyrus Pur- 
inton is here for his fourth year,and the guvod 
feeling that exists between pastor and people is 
mutual. All conditions indicate a pleasant 
year. At Vienna there are prospective repairs 
and improvements. Already the hammer and 
Saws are heard. A new pulpit and new pews 
are contemplated, with a general renovation 
inside. We are giad of the prospect, for these 
things are needed. The church (or churches) 
on this charge is in a healthy condition. 


Kent's Hilland Readfield Corner.— Rev. W. F. 
Holmes is at home ou this charge attending 
strictly to business. Good religious interest 
prevails in the school. Five bave receatly ex- 
pressed a desire to be Christians. The year 
opens well, and Mr. Holmes and his family 
have received a warm welcome back for the 
fourth year. At the Corner one has said, “I 
want to be a Christian.” May the good Lord 
reign in righteousness here this Conference 
year! 


The Ministerial Association, at Fairfield, was 
well attended considering all conditions and 
circumstances. The district was represented 
by eleven of the preachers, and a representa- 
tive of our work in Africa was present and fa- 
vored us with several talks upon the work. I 
refer to Rev. U. L. Walter, who has been six 
years in Africa, first with Bishop Taylor, later 
with Bishop Hartzell. Mr. Walker is te be in 
this country for several monhths,and wilithen 
return to his chosen work. He will be glad to 
assist any church who may desire his help, for 
traveling expenses and a collection, whioh will 
be credited on your missionary appertion- 
ments. He may be addressed at 38 Middle St., 
Lewiston, for ithe present. We ,wish the 
preachers on the district would give him a 
chance to meet and talk totheir people. Ex- 
cellent papers were furnished by Rev. H. E. 
Dunnack on “ Present-day Social Conditions,” 
and Rev. W. P. Lord on “ Religious Instruc- 
tion of Children.” A very helpful review of 
Kidd's “ Principles of Western Civilization” 
was given by Rev. William Cashmore, Other 
topics of vital importance were discussed, such 
as, “Our School at Kent’s Hill—its Possibil- 
ities,” “Temperance in our State — Duties of 
the Churches Concerning it,”’ “‘Sunday-schools 
— How can they be Improved?” “Should the 
Preacher be a Candidate for Civil Office?” The 
discussions were able and instructive. Those 
who were present and took part were Rev. 
Messrs. Palmer, Cxusbmore, Berry, Leech, Dun- 
nack, Purinton, Munson, Lapham, Walker, 
Lord and Southard. Rev. H. C. Munson 
preached on Monday evening, and Rev. H. &. 
Dunnack on Tuesday evening—both very 
helpful sermons. The Association, by resolu- 
tion, expressed regrets and sympathy concern- 
ing the brethren who were absent by reason of 
sickness in their families. The pastor at Fair- 
field and the people who so royally entertained 
were kindly remembered with thanks. It was 
pronounced a success in every way, 4nd the 
Association voted unanimously to hold a meet- 
ing the coming fall. 


Anaover. — Rev. G. B. Hannaford served this 
chureh last year so acceptably, and did such 
excellent work in repairing the edifice, that the 
people are glad to have him appointed again 
this year. The only drawback is Mr. Hanna- 
ford’s poor health. Because of this he will not 
be able to serve the church alithetime. Every- 
body is his friend here, and he has hosts of them 
in the Androscoggin Valley —in fact, wherever 
heis known. We recently spent a delightful 
Sabbath in this beautiful village, preaching to 
the G. A. R. boys and the citizens generally, for 
it was a union service, The bandful of loyal 
Methodists are bolding on earnestly, expecting 
that good things are coming their way some 
time, when they shall see the conversion of 
mauy young people of the village. The out-ap- 
pointments are numerous. 


Rumford Center. — Here we found Rev. W. E. 
Purington diligently at work. The first quar- 
terly conference voted to increase his salary $50, 
which was a worthy act. No man can be more 
faithful than this good brother. Since Confer- 
ence 4 have been received on probation, and 
there bas been one conversion. The disciplin- 
ary plan for raising current expenses has been 
adopted, and is working well. Harmony pre- 
vails among the people, the religious interest is 
good, and the congregations are large for this 
community. The schoolhouses and farmers’ 
kitchens are being converted into places of 
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divine worsbip, and tre hills and valleys are 
resounding with the goxpel sounds. The yeur 
opens well. 

= Cc. A. 8. 


Portiand District 


Sanford.— Rev. A. Hamilton bas been cor- 
dially welcomed to bis new charge. His first 
appointment was to Sbapleigh, only a few 
miles away. He finds the people of good cour- 
age and hopeful for tbe future. Congregations 
average over one hundred. At the first quarter- 
ly conference a generous advance was made on 
his claim. New mills are being erected and the 
prospects are bright for a large growth in the 
town, in which the church ought to sbare. 
Some generous friend is desired who will givea 
new lot on one of the main streets. With this 
help this generous people could easily be in- 
duced to build a new church. 


Alfred. — Rev. D. R. Ford and wife are wel- 
comed for their fourth year by the whole com- 
munity, in which they are held in high esteem. 
New faces bave appeared in the congregation, 
and there are indications of awakened interest 
in church work. 


South Portland, People’s Church.—The new 
year opens with better financial condition than 
for several years. The Sunday-schoo!l shows an 
increase. The Epworth League has a very suc- 
cessful reading club of thirty members, of whom 
fourteen are expecting to complete the course 
and receive diplomas next year. At the closing 
meeting for the season, held May 26, the efficient 
leader, Miss Bessie Crowell, received a gold 
chain and a bouquet of flowers. Other chapters 
on the district might profitably adopt the read- 
ing club and helpsolve the amusement problem 
in a sensible way. Books to the value of $45 


have recently been added to the Sunday-school 
library. 


South Portland, First Church. — Rev. H. A. 
Clifford and his people are mutually satisfied 
with bis appointment. He has taken hold of 
the work vigorously, having made nearly sixty 
calls the first month. He preached the annual 
sermon before tbe Grand Army on Memorial 
Sunday. The Ladies’ Aid Society furnished new 
carpet and wall paper for several rooms in the 
parsonage and purchased some furniture. Elec- 
tric lights are now in use in the vestry. 


Portland.— On Memorial Sunday, Rev. W. 8S. 
Bovard preached the sermon to the war vet- 
erans. It was hignly commended and published 
in full in the daily papers. Rev. E.S. J. McAl- 
lister also delivered an excellent discourse to 
the High School Cadets, of which body he is at 
present the chaplain. 


South Portland, Elm Street.— The new year 
opens prosperously. The treasurer reports the 
financia: outlook as unusually bright. The pas 
tor, Rev. H. A. Clifford, bas already raised over 
one-balf the debt, and is promising the people 
that he will preach in the auditorium of the 
church next Thanksgiving Day. He recently 
gave a lecture on Furope which secured quite a 
sum to purchase hy muals for the church. 


Portland, Clark Memorial. — This church en 
tertained the semi-annual district meeting of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society on 
June4. There was a very interesting program 
and a fair attendance. The address of Miss 
Harriet Kemper was exceptionally profitable as 
well asenotertaininug. She has the rare faculty of 
making her auditors see the fields she describ: s, 


and of giving facts and incidents not found in 
books and papers. 


General Conference Expenses. —The appor- 
tionment is 14 per cent. of the pastor’s total 
Salary. The committee requests that this col- 


lection be taken at once, and the amount for- 
warded. 


South Biddeford Circuit. — A supply is needed 
for this circuit. It isa good opportunity for an 


unmarried man. It is one ofthe finest summer 
resorts on the Maine coast. E. O. T. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Bucksport District 


Southwest Harbor. — Fog and rain greeted us 
here. We preached, however,to a very good 
audience and bad a pleasant quarterly confer- 
ence. The new pastor, Rev. Harry Hill, is 
making a fine Impression upon this commu- 
nity. The parsonage is undergoing changes 
and improvement, and it is rumored* that, 
when it is ready for occupancy, it will be put in 
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charge of one of Brooksville’s finest young 
women. Heaven bless them inthis the “first 


bome!’’ There never will be another quite like 
it. 


Bar Harbor.— When Pastor Hanscom re- 
turned from Conference he found the church 
doors locked against him. He finally gained 
access and discovered that some one had torn 
up the church carpet and carried it off. A fine 
white bardwood floor had been placed to re- 
ceive the opera chairs. *‘ He frankly forgave 
them (for) both.’ We visited the new Y. M. 
Cc. A. building here. The secretary, Roy E. 
Smith, is superintendent of the Methodist 
Sunday-school, which is making large increase 
in attendance under hiscare. Rev. 8S. L. Han- 
Scom delivered the G. A. R. oration at this 
place. 


Sullivan. — Rev. B. W. Russell has three 
preaching places, all in union churcbes, This 
(bis third) year promises to be best of all. This 
charge honors iteeif by increasirg the pastor’s 
claim $50. Bucksport may be looking for two 
good students from this parsonage ere long. 


Ellsworth. — There are but two five-year men 
in this Conference at present— Rev. C. W. 
Lowell, of Windsor, and Rev. J. P. Simonton, of 
Ellsworth. Mr. Simonton has a strong grip on 
Elisworth outside the church as well as within. 
His parsonage home has andergone thorough 
renovating. New chimneys have replaced the 
oid ones,and the pastor’s claim will be ad- 
vanced $50. 


Surry, etc. — Three sermons, two sacraments, 
with carriage drives between services, made a 
busy day for June 1. At all points the most 
complimentary things are being said of Rev. 
J. D. McGraw, tbe pastor, and it is not all talk, 
for his salary also will advance half a bundred 
dollars. He reported one new subscriber for 
ZIon’s HERALD and more in sight. As he 
usually gets what he goes after, the office will 
doubtless hear from him ere long. The quarter- 
ly conference voted $1,000 insurance on church 
property. 


Penobscot. — “ Beautiful for situation,” “ The 
people so kind.” So say Rev. F. V. Stanley and 
his amiable belpmate, the newly-appointed 
pastor and wife at Penobscot; and the people 
say: ‘“* We were very loth to part with Mr. Gar- 
land, but we believe God has sent us just the 
help we need in our new pastor and wife.” The 
quarterly conference was a great delight to the 
presiding elder. It was voted tbat $1,000 insur- 
ance be taken out in M. E, Church Mutual for 
one point on the charge, and instructions given 
looking towards the same at the other two 
points. The salary will be increased $25. 


FRANK LESLIE. 


Bangor District 


“Tre king is dead. Long live the king!” 
Tbis really covers about all that it is necessary 
to state concerning most of the changes and re- 
appointments made at Conference. A very 
large portion of tbe men went to better places 
than they had last year, for they were returned, 
and Bishop Walden said: “ Of course the places 
are better than they were last year, for you 
have been there at least a vear.”” The good lay 
brother’s voice breaks a bit when he gives usa 
good-by grip of the hand at the train, and he 
feels decidedly lonely while he walks the plat- 
form waiting for the next train. The band still 
warm from the parting grip of the old familiar 
hand grasps the new with gladness and fervor 
and the unbroken pastorate of the church 
moves on. 

The presiding elder said he would not do any- 
thing for two weeks after Conference, but a pul- 
pit needed to be supplied, home cares were 
numerous, and mail abundant, so there was 
little to mark the divide between the Conference 
years. Goodand kindly-disposed congregations 
always greet theelder in his home pulpit and 
cbureb, and the first Sunday after Conference 
was no exception, 

The second Sunday after Conference (May 1)) 
was a good and enjoyable day. Three sermons, 
the Lord’s Supper twice administered, and 
about fourteen good miles with a cheerful, opti- 
mistic, congenial brother pastor, fairly gets the 
work of the second year under way. 


East Corinth, Corinth and Hast Exeter are de- 
lighted with the return of their pastor, and the 
year opens with promise of good things. 

Carmel and Levant. — Rev. Jacob W. Price is 
still not only holding the fort on this great cir- 
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cuit, but makes sallies out into the world to win 
some for tbe Master if possible, Oh, for the 
power to break the world spirit which in so 
many ways holds men away from Christ and 
salvation ! 


First Church, Bangor.— On May 4, 8 were re- 
ceived on probation, 7 from probation, and 4 by 
letter, and 2 were baptized. May 11 was observed 
| aS League Rally Day, much to the profit of the 
young people. During the last year 43 new 
members were added to the League. 





Atkinson and Sebec. —The opening of the year 
| finds Pastor Meservey not yet fully recovered 
| trom a severe attack of tonsilitis, yet hopeful. 
| The work at Sebec still offers the same problem 
of diminishing numbers and no business, but a 
faithful few hold on. 


Brownville and Henderson.— These bright 
villages are steadily taking on strength. At 
Henderson the foundation is laid and a large 
part of the rough lumber on the ground for the 
new church. Rev. and Mrs. Lee are happy in 
their new field. 


Alton and Argyle. — Though we found Pastor 
Smith with one hand in a sling because of a 
bad finger, he bas taken up the work with zeal 
andenthusiasm. We are looking for a good 
year. 


Sangerville. — Though these people were dis- 
appointed in the failure of the man sent to fil) 
his appointment, good supplies have been sent 
and good courage prevails. Rev. C. W. Wallace 
of Boston University takes up the work. The 
good man who entertained the elder, though 
seventy-five years old, went tothree preaching 
services, riding twelve miles to do so. 


Dover. — Pastor Norton is getting well started 
in this (to him) new field and his first experi- 
ence away from the salt water. We presume he 
sighs now and then for a breath blown fresh 
across the mud-flats of Penobscot Bay, but he 
seems very much at home. At the altar 84 
knelt to receive the elements of the Lord s Sup- 
per on the first Sunday in June. 


The trustees of the Piscataquis Valley Cainp- 
meeting Association met June 2 to complete 
plans for the annual meeting to begin at Fox- 
crofi, Aug. 4. Careful plans have been made 
and a good time is expected. BRIGGS. 





Body Heat 


Reduced 20 Degrees in Summer 





Never eat heavy, carbonaceous foods tor 
the morning meal, for these foods should 
tollow and not precede hard work. 

The best morning foundation is Grape- 
Nuts and cream, a little fruit, a cap of 
Postum Food Coftee, and possibly a couple 
ot eggs prepared to suit the taste — this 
breakfast is sufficient to satisfy the hardest 
worker, either of brain or muscle, until the 
noonday meal. 

Particularly is this true at the present 
season of the year, when meat and otber 
tatty toods increase the internal heat of the 
body and make the summer day still more 
disagreeable. 

Grape- Nuts comes to you from the grocer 
ready to serve, having been fully cooked at 
the factory by tood experts, and this saving 
in time and exertion is appreciated by the 
housewife as well as the economy, for, being 
a concentrated food, tour teaspoontuls is 
sufficient tor the cereal part of a meal for 
one person, and costs only one cent. 

A booklet of excellent recipes is found in 
each package ot Grape-Nuts, from which 
many easy and delicious warm weather 
dishes can be made for luncheon and sup- 
per that are not only nutritious, but pleas- 
ing to the palate. 

A trial of the above sélection of tood for 
ten days will prove to any one that health 
and vigor,an active mind and a keen en- 
joyment of the pleasure of summer will 
take the place of poor digestion, a dull 
brain, and that heavy, draggy feeling, 
caused by improper food during the hot 
weatber, 
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N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Norwich District 


Niantic. — This.is the banner church on Nor- 
wich District for the entertainment of tbe Dis- 
trict Preachers’, Meeting. About once in every 
three or foar years the invitation comes, warm 
and hearty, for the June meeting ; and the de- 
lightful situation of this village by the sea, the 
cool breezes, and the well-known hospitality and 
kindness of tbe people, insure a correspond- 
ingly bearty acceptance. On Monday noon, 
June 2, the express train stopped for our special 
convenience, and deposited about twenty-five 
hungry Methodist preachers atthestation. The 
genial pastor, Rev. Jobn Oldham, was on hand 
to pilot us to the chapel, where an excellent and 
abundant dinner of baked blue-fisb, aud other 
good things too numerous to mention, was 
served by the ladies. 

At2 Pp. M. Presiding Elder Bartholomew took 
the chair, and the intellectual feast opened. 
Rev. J. B. Ackley, of Moosup, read an able and 
scholarly paper on *“ The Hebrew Texts of the 
Old Testament,” which was highly com mended. 
Rev. J. H. Newland, of Willimantic, read a most 
interesting and discriminating paper op “ Jona- 
than Edwards,” which was listened to with 
pleasure and uwakened a lively discussion. The 
sermon on Monday evening was preached by 
Rey. W. P, Buck, of Rockville. The text was 
from 1 Timothy 1: 12: “I thank Him that en- 
abled me, even Christ Jesus our Lord, for that 
He counted me faithful, appointing me te His 
service.” ‘he theme,“The Minister and His 
People,” was unfolded in a most interesting and 
profitable manner, and was greatly enjoyed by 
ministers and laity. 

The sessions were continued on Tuesday, 

“when Rev. F. J. Follansbee, of Vernon, read a 
carefully-prepared paper on the timely tbeme, 
* Faith versus Philosophy, and their Relation to 
Revelation.” Rev. Richard Povey was listened 
to with undivided interest as he set forth, in a 
very able paper, the “ History ot the Christian 
Doctrine of the Atonement.” Both of these 
essays aroused warm and lively discussion, as 
did also the able paper read by Rev. J. N. Pat- 
terson, of Mystic, on the * Faith of the Christian 
and the Present Age.”” The meeting closed witb 
the service of Tuesday evening, when Rev. 
Charies Smith, of Portland, preached a scholarly, 
practical, and very belpful sermon. 

The presiding elder is president of the Associ- 
ation by virtue of his office. Tne additional 
officers, elected for the year, are as follows: 
vice-president, F. C. Baker; secretary and treas- 
urer, KE. W. Burch; committee on program, W. 
P. Buck, J. H. Newland, W. 8S. McIntire. 

A new departure was made this year,in the 
endeavor to hold the District Stewards’ Meeting 
in connection with the Preachers’ Meeting, in- 
stead of wailing until the week of camp-meet- 
ing, as the custom has been.. The experiment 
Was not a success, at least so far as numbers go, 
as the attendance was very small.’ The finan- 
cial plan of lasi year was again adopted, and E. 
D. Newbury, of Moodus, was again elected dis- 
trict treasurer. A district committee on furni- 
ture for the elderage was ordered, and_will be 
announced later. } 


Rockville. —The earnest and persistent effort 
which tbis church put forth to secure Rev. 
Walter P. Buck for their pastur was crowned 
with success in jthe closing session of the cabl- 
net at the Annual Conference. As the first ex- 
pression of their gratitude they very thought- 
fully sent a full mileage ticket to the new pastor 
for the transportation of himself and family 


from Taunton, Mass., to Rockville. Later an | 


elaborate and elegant reception wasi.tendered 
them in the church parlors. The work has 
opened very successfully, and pasior and people 
are happy in their new relations. A Junior Ep- 
worth League of forty members bas been organ- 
ized, and is doing good work for the children. 
The Epworth League, well officered and organ- 
ized in all departments, is at work and gives 
promise of great usefulness. Epworth League 
day was duly observed and gave a new inspira- 
tion to the Epworthians. The ladies have pur- 
chased new carpets and a range for the parson- 
age, have done some interior painting and 
papering, and are raising Jmoney for the paint 
ing of the outside. The pastor has: received 2 
persons on probation and 6 by letter. p ‘ 
* Sterling. ~The pastor, Rev. F. B. Adams, has 
been ill for a couple of weeks, but fs able now 
to occupy his pulpit again. His people recent 
‘ly surprised him with a well-filled' May-basket 

- ™ : of 
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containing groceries and money to the value of 
about $20. His earnest and faithfal work is ap- 
prec'ated by the people and is productive of 
much good. 


Warehouse Point.— The beautiful church was 
tastefully decorated and arranged for the cor- 
dial reception extended to the new pastor, Rev. 
N. B. Cook,and wife. It wasa very enjoyable 
occasion and assured the pastor of the warmth 
and cordial co-operation of his people in his 
work. Large congregations on the Sabbath and 
well-attended prayer-meetings, *“* seasons of re- 
freshing,’’ make giad the bearts of pastor and 
people. By letter 6 persons bave been received, 
and. 2 on probatiou. Two others have re- 
cently decided for the Christian life. The pas- 
tor’s salary bas been increased by $100,anda 
committee appointed to plan for remodeling 
the parsonage. 


Personal.~-The many friends of Rev. W. A. 
Taylor will be glad to hear that he has returned 
to New London very much improved in health. 

Cards are out for the marriage of Miss Agnes 
Eleanor Daisy, daughter of Rev. John Oldham, 
of Niantic, Conp.,to Mr. Howard E. Main, of 
Moosup. The ceremony will take place at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Niantic, June 19. 

Rev. E. F. Smith is visiting with bis son in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He bas been in very poor 
health ever since Conference, but hopes soon to 
be well enough to removeto his summer cot- 
tage at Willimantic. 

The date for the Willimantic camp-meeting 
has been fixed for June 18-25. The morning and 
afternoon of the opening day will be observed 
as theannual meeting of the District Epworth 
League. Itis confidently expected that this 
new departure will secure a much larger at- 
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tendance both at the opening of the camp-meet- 
ing and at the district convention, which has 
formerly been held in October, when it was im- 
possible for many of our most active workers 
to be present. ScRIPTUM., 





New Bedford District 


Taunton, Central Church. — Justice requires 
that suitable mention should be made, even 
though it may seem.to be done tardily, of the 
notable expressions of appreciation hestowed 
upon Rev. and Mrs. W. P. Buck upon the ocea- 
sion of their recent unexpected removal to 
another field of iabor. Only a few days after 
the close of the Conference session a hastily 
planned but well-arranged and finely executed 
farewell reception was given them by this ap- 
preciative people. Mr. A. 5S. Rounds, recording 
steward and trustee, made a neat address, re- 
viewing in a complimentary manner the work 
which had beeu done during the four years of 
Mr. Buck’s pastorate and voicing the regreis of 
the people in view of the unlooked-for change 
which had taken place. A beautifully engraved 
silver plate, containing $75 in gold, was then 
presented to the retiring pastor and his wife. 
The primary department of the Sunday school, 
of which Mrs. Buck had been superintendent, 
took occasion to express its sentiment by an 
offering of beautiful flowers, while the King’s 
Daughters called upon Mrs. Buck in a body 
and presented her with an elegant silver and 
gold ladie. It was fitting that such demon- 
strations should be made in view of the valuable 
services which had been rendered by Mr. and 
Mrs. Buck. During the period of their labors 
here the caurco and parsonage had been con- 
siderably improved, the Sunday school had 
grown, especially in the primary department 
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We have uo pet Refrigerator. 

But the year 1902 finds the Eddy still the world’s 
standard. There are other good Refrigerators, but from 
our fifty years’ experience we do not know any two in 
the whole list that together show as many good points 
as the Eddy. 

It is a common-sense Refrigerator. 
plain, open. 
| Perfect refrigeration ! 


It is simple, 
It makes the air cold, pure and dry. 
Perfect drainage ! Place a damp 


| sponge in an Eddy Refrigerator, and in a short time it 





will be found perfectly dry. 
As Manufacturers’ Agents for these Refrigerators, 
we quote the very lowest prices, Catalogue on request, 


That’s the test. 





Paine Furniture Co 


Wall Paper, Rugs, and Furniture 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 

















fortable and useless. 


buy. 


—EE ss es 
A Corset that Cannot 
Break at the Waist. 


It matters not what the style of a corset is, or what it is 
made of, ii it breaks at the waist line it is rendered uncom- 


The Cresco Corset 


is disconnected in front at the waistjline, and has elastic 
gores at each side, 80 it cannot break at the waist. Suitable 
for any day and all the day. Good to work in, walk in, or 
restin. It isshapely, comfortable and durabie, and as it can- 
not break at the waist, it isthe Cheapest Corset a Lady can 


Where the Cresco is not kept by dealers it will be sent 

postpaid for $1. Drab or White, Long, Short or Medium 

Length. The next time you buy a corset try the Cresco. 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson: Mich. 
Reduced Prices to Ministers’ Families. 
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where the mem bership had béen increased three 
fold, the Junior League bad doubled in mem< 
bership, other departments of the chureb had 
prospered and increased in strength, and the 
financial resources of the church had been de- 
veloped so that its obligations were promptly 
met and ‘‘agony Sunday” was eliminated. 
With a hopeful spirit the people looked forward 
to anotherand a fruitful year under the direc- 
tion of the pastor who had already led them 
four years. With the same spirit they bade 
him Godspeed and welcomed bis successor. 


Fall River, Summerfield Church. —On the even- 
ing of sunday, May 25, Anawan Lodge, Kuights 
of Pythias, was present and worshiped with 
this church. An impressive service was con- 
ducted and a helpful address on “Ideal Man- 
hood’ was delivered by the pastor, Rev, 0. E. 
J obnson. 


Somerset.— A union Memorial service, at 
which the local post of the G. A. R. was present, 
was beld at the Methodist church on the Sun- 
day before Decoration Day. The pastor, Rev. 
Cc. W. Hartsborn, made the address of the occa- 
sion. A pleasant church social, with refresh- 
ments and a choice musical program, was given 
on Wednesday evening, May 28. 


Myricks. — The Epworth League held a social 
and strawberry festival in Academy Hall a 
short time since, which was well attended. A 
little son arrived at the parsonage a week or two 
ago, 


Middleboro. — Tbe Memorial services held in 
G. A’ R. Hall on the afternoon of Memorial Sun- 
day were participated in by the pastor of the 
Methodist church, Rev. E. Tirrell. Two persons 
were admitted to the church on probation, 
May 18. 


Marion. — The pastor, Rev. W. G. Smith, and 
his wife were surprised to receive a call froma 
large number of parishioners who came to the 
parsonage shortly after the close of a week-night 
religious service bringing a bountiful May bas- 
ket to tell their story of appreciation. The gifts 
w hich it contained included a handsomely en- 
graved silver cup for the little danghter of Mr. 
and Mra. Smith. The sermon at the annual 
Memorial service was delivered by Mr. Smith. 


Cataumet.— The people of this church and par- 
ish recognized and expressed their approval of 
the appointment of the pastor, Rev. J. T. Dock- 


ing, to serve them for a third year by giving him ; 


and Mrs. Docking a very pleasant reception in 
the vestry of the church on Wednesday even- 
ing, May 21. After the formal reception an 
agreeable social hour was spent, and refresh- 
ments were generously served. Rev. Mr. Forbes, 
a neighboring Congregational minister, was 
present and shared in doing the honors of the 
occasion. 


South Yarmouth.—The pastor, Rev. A. J. 
Jolly, bas inaugurated a series of special s«usi- 
cal services to be held on stated Sunday even- 
ings during the year. Memorial Sunday was 
observed and a carefully arranged service, 
which included a suitable sermon by the pastor 
and appropriate music by the choir, was well 
carried out. 


Cottage City.—The Junior League remem- 
bered the pastor, Rev. R.S. Moore, with a dainty 
May basket a few day ago. The Epworth League 
gave a reception tothe directors of the Camp- 
meeting Association and the officers of the town 
on Thursday evening, May 22. Kev.s. F. Up- 
ham, DL. D., presideut of the Camp-meeting As- 
sociation, with Mrs. Upbam, is at bome in his 
cottage for the summer. The camp-meeting 
will be held Aug. 24to3l. Bishops Malialieu and 
Goodsell are expected to be present, and Dr. E. 
M. Adams is expected to give special assistance 
in conducting the meetings. A strong list of 
preachers is announced, including Drs. W. V, 
Kelley, R. 8. Pardington, John Krantz and J. 
W. Johnston of New Yorn; W.T.Perrin and E. 
M.Taylor of Boston ; J. M. King and F, P, Park- 
in of Philadelphia; 8S. M. Dick of Providence, 
and F.C. Haddock of Lynn. IRVING. 





In Substitute Feeding 


for infants, physicians agree that cow’s 
milk is the basis tor all beginnings. What 
is required then, is the best possible milk 
product. Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk is ideal, pure, sterile and 
guarded against contamination. 





ZIONS HERALD 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — Monday, June 
16, at 10.45, Rev. Charles M. Melden and Rev. 
Fred H. Knight will address the meeting. Sub- 
ject, ‘Some Phases of our Work in the Sonth- 


land.” This will, be. the. Jjast session until 
Sept. 15. ° 


Boston District 


Boston, People’s Temple, — Dr. Crane’s Sunday 
night subjects for June are attracting noteworthy 
attention. June l, he spoke upon “ Jesus — the 
Peculiar Man,” and on June 8,. “ Jesus — the 
Gentleman.” June 15 his topic will be “ Jesus — 
the Inyentor;” June 22, “ Jesus — the Rhereb 
Member:” June 29, “ Jesus — the Politician ; 
July 6, Jesus—the Poet;” July 13,“ Jesus _ 
the Saviour.” 


South Boston, St. John’s. — Sunday morning, 
June 8, the pastor, Rev. George Skene, D. D., 
preached a strong sermon oa Education, and 
received a generous offering for that cause. At 
8 o’clock P. M.a fine concert was given by the 
Sunday-school, and 250 potted plants were dis- 
tributed. In the evening the people greatly en- 
joyed an old-fashioned prayer-meeting. After 
next Sunday the trustees will begin extensive 
repairs in the auditorium at an expenseof about 
$4,000. During July and August the society 
will unite in worship with the ,Phillips Congre- 
gational Church. 


Cambridge District 


Newton Lower Falls. — The pastor, Rev. Geo. 
W. Mansfield, has lived at Newton for the past 
four years. When inviting him to return for 
the fifth year, the quarterly conference ex pressed 
a strong desire tha\t he make his home among 
his people. Mr. Mansfield agreed to the propo- 
sition, and is now very pleasantly located on 
Grove Street in the midst of many of his 
families. Last Wednesday evening, June 4, the 
pastor and wife were given a delightful recep- 
tion at the parsonage. The spacious rooms 
were filled to their capacity with the old and 
young ofthe parish. Rev. Mr. Cowles, rector of 
St. Mary’s Church, the only other clergyman 
of the community, was present toextend hearty 
greetings. The large company enjoyed the 
music and refresbments of the evening very 
much. While several very belpful families 
have removed from the community duripg the 
past year, quite a numberof new people come 
to tbe church who promise to measurably 
make good the places made vacant. Thechurch 
is hopefully moving forward into the future. 


Charlestown, Trinity. — The pastor, Rev. R. F. 
Holway, and family bad a public reception ten- 
dered them on their return for a fifth year, in 
the vestries of the church, Wednesday evening, 
May 28. The reception was in charge of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society and the Epworth League. 
Over 250 were present. After music by the Trin- 
ity Orchestra, Col. Oakes culled the meeting to 


order and preserted Hon. Geo. H. Gammans, | 


who in well-chosen words presented tbe pastor 
and wife with a purse of $0 and more in gold. 
Mrs. Lord, of tbe pastor’s family, was presented 
by Miss Bernice Wood witb a gold pin with opal 
setting, and bouquets of flowers were also pre- 
sented to Mrs. Holway and Mrs. Lord. These 
gifts were a complete surprise. Mr. Holway 
made a few remarks in response. A formal re- 
ception then followed ; Mrs. J. F. Kimball, pres- 
ident of the Ladies’ Aid Society, and Arthur 
Macy, president of the Epworth League, receiv- 
ing with the pastor and family. A musical 
entertainment followed; violin solo by Miss 
Florence Mason ; tenor solo by Mr. T. E. Baid- 
win, accompanied on piano by Miss Ethel 
White; and selections by Trinity orchestra. 
Refreshments were served by a corps of young 
ladies and gentlemen. The reception, which 
was one of the largest social gatherings of the 
season, was arranged for by a committee con- 
sisting of Mrs. Howard Small, Mrs. Arthur 
Hamilton, Mrs, B. F. Hatch, and Mrs. D. N. M. 
Wood. 


Lynn District 


Maiden, Maplewood Church. — Children’s Day 
was observed with appropriate services morn- 
ing and evening. The pastor, Rev. F. H. Mor 
gan, preached iu the morning to the children, 
In the evening a beautiful concert was given 
wholly by the primary and kindergarten de- 
partments. Mr. Morgan gave a short address, 
which was both pleasing and profitable. 


Meilrose.— At the morning service last Sun- 
day, the pastor, Rev. C. H. Stackpole, delivered 
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a stirring address on education, and the con. 
gregation responded with a generous Offering 
for the cause. Six ebildren were baptized. In 
the evening the congregation was favored with 
an address by Hamilton 8. Conant. The pastor 
aleo spoke. 

Medford, First Church. — The pastor, Rev. F. 
T. Pomeroy, preacred a “poem sermon” on 
the “Charm of Childhood,” at the morning 
service, June8& Atthe close of the service two 
children were baptized. A successful and help- 
ful concert was given by the Sunday-school in 





A NEW DISCOVERY 


Now Being Tested with Wonderful Results in 
Catarrh, Weak and Diseased Lungs. 


Dr. M. Beaty, the Throat and Lung Specialist, 
of Cincinnati, bas recently completed a series of 
trial treatments of his Antiseptic Medicated 
Air on 100 patients ; some were Consum ptives 
in the lowest emaciated stages, others of a Ca- 
tarrhal and Bronchial nature. 

The record of each patient, kept by the doctor, 
was very interesting; as the treatment pro- 
gressed, rapid im provement was noticed in each 
case ; one of the most interesting features in con- 
nection with treatment was the greatand rapid 
increase in weight of the patient, some of them 
gaining as mucbas 40 pounds of flesh in four 
weeks time. This is certainly phenomenal, and 
is proof sufficient that this great discovery 
merits consideration. In his account of it, the 
doctor says : no germ of Catarrh, Bronchitis, or 
Consumption can live under the action of this 
antiseptic. When breathed into the air pas- 
sages, bronchia!] tubes and cells of the lungs it 
arrests the disease by destroying its cause. As 
the warm summer months are very favorable 
for quick and permanent cure of Consumptives 
and Catarrhal Sufferers by this Antiseptic Med- 
icated Air Method, the doctor has decided to 
make another and more extended free offer of 
medicines for three months’ treatment, to 
others who are sufferers and desire a cure from 
these dreadful maladies. When Dr. Beaty 
wakes such a liberal offer as this there is surely 
something in it. 

Write the doctor at once, 331 W. 9th St., Cin- 
cinnati, O., and tell bim the nature of your 
throat and lung trouble and how long the dis- 
ease bas had a hold ob you. 

You cannot afford to miss this chance, this 
offer is free and invited. 

While the weather is warm and settled the 
best results of this antiseptic treatment are 
quickly obtained. 


A NEW INDUSTRY 


(PULP FOR PAPER) 


THAT WILL CREATE ENORMOUS WEALTH 


NATIONAL FIBER & CELLULOSE CO. 
OF CHICAGO 
owns and controls machinery. patents and proc- 
esses fur manufacturing all grades of paper, feed, 
and by-products from the wasted corn stalks, This 
waste in the corn belt of the United States amounted 
to over 58 million tons in 1900, Thia enterprise will 
create more wealth than the utilization of the once 
wasted cotton seed. It will add §3.00 perton to all 
this waste corn field tonnage. giving millions to the 
farmer, furnishing new avenues of labor and new 
freight to rail 8. Every ee of a pulp is 
e from vegetable fiber. for pulp io 
the United States is nearly FS hg r man- 
ufacturers are now forced into Canada for their sup- 
ply. Every paper millin this country will use this 
pulp. veers ty inthis and foreign countries will 
use and deal in this feed. Manufacturers of cellu 
loid, leather and rubber substitutes, insulating mate- 
rial, liaoleum and pipe covering, will be users of 
this cellulose. 
Contracts for machinery for the first pane have 
been let with Torris Wold & Co., Chicago 


THE STOCK OF THE 


NATIONAL FIBER & CELLULOSE CO. 


Will as an investment surpass everything in 
the history of industrial mo makers. 


at $1.50 per 


stock is 
share, par value, $tose 00, full 
ceopscetie. BUY Eftit ADV ARCE 
IN PRICE, as theaeeeh “ Selling rapian y- Ine 


—— are invited to + nage machinery, 
tents, processes, products, and everythin 
Pertalnin to the busine +. — 7 
For highly tn interesting illustrated pemphiet 
— new industry and sub- 
ptions, w or wire 


SANFORD MAKEEVER, Fiscal Agent, 
84 Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 
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the evening, im,tbhe midat of a profusion of floral 
decorations. 


Malden, Faulkner. — Sunday, June 8, four 
children were baptized, and one joined on pro 
bation. At the children’s service in the even- 
ing O children were graduated from the kinder- 
garten department of the Sunday-school, and 25 
from the primary school. ” 


Stoneham. — Children’s Day was observed with 
an interesting address to the children by tbe 
pastor, Rev. John W. Ward, at the morning 
service. At the close of the sermon two chii- 
dren were baptized. in the evening a beautiful 
concert was given by the Sunday-school. 


Reading. — Sunday, June 8, 8 young people 
were received into full membership. A large 
congreg ation was in attendunce upon the éhil- 
dren’s concert, Which was given wholly by the 
kindergarten depariment. H.T. Leavis, theen- 
terprising superintendent, in connection with 
the pastor. is building up a fine school. 


East Boston, Bethel.— Sunday, June 8, the pas- 
tor, Kev. Dr. L. B. Bates, preached at 10.30 A M. 
toa thousand people, bis subject being “ Uni- 
ty.” Ati2M. Miss Ellen M. Stone gave a brief 
account of her capture and deliverance. All the 
congregation gladly remained to listen. Since 
Dr. Bates bas returned to this church the con- 
gregation and Bible school have greatly .in- 
creased. The Young Men’s Bible class pow 
numbers 280, and the Young Women’s class 
over 100. Sunday, June 8, 12 were received from 
probation into full connection, 


Wainut Street, Chelsea. — The members and 
friends of this church, on Thursday evening, 
May 22, extended a reception to their newly- 
appointed pastor and his wife, Rev. and Mrs, 
William W. Shenk. The vestry of the church was 
well filled, and the occasion auspicious. The 
floral decorations were in the best of taste; and 
the ladies of the church served a coliation at 
the close of the formal addresses. Shortly after 
8o’clock tbe receiving party entered and sia- 
ticned themselves amid the flowers before the 
platform. Standing with the pastor and his 
wife were Mrs. Eliza Warren, Mr. Simeon J. 
Vatcher, Mr. George A. Hatch, and Miss Jennie 
Cuisboim, representing the various Oorganiza- 
tions ard work of the church. The usbers es- 
corting members and friends for pre-~entation 
were Messrs. Edward Warren, Elmer E. Tucker, 
Harry A. Coub, William KE. Ducker, George H. 
Kendrick, and Arthur W. Tuéker. After the 
introduction, Mr. EKimer E.*fucker, acting 





A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY 


I have berries, grapes and peaches a year old, 
fresh as when picked. I used the California 
Cold Process. not heat or seal the fruit, Just 
put it up cold, keeps perfectly fresh, and costs 


almost nothing; can put up a bustéfin ten 
minutes. Lust year | sold directi er 120 
families in oLe week ; any one wil dollar 
for directions when they see the otifal sam. 
ples of fruit. As there are many fe poor 


ke myself, 1 cousider it my duty to give my 
experience to such, and feel con fident/n any one 
can make oue or two bundred do ats round 
bome in afew days. 1 will mail sample of fi uit 
and tuli directions to any of your readers tor 
uineteen (19) two-cent stan: ps, which is only the 
actual cost of the sam oy postage, etc. F RAN- 
CIS CASEY, St. Louis, Mo. 





1 can respoad to calis for supplying pulpits on 
July 18, 20, 27. Allother dates are engaged to, 
and including, Sept.7. Address, 

A. B. KEN DIG, Egypt, Mass. 
TO ET From the middle of July 
s tothe close of the season 


&@ Seven-roum cottage, well furnished, located on 
an isiand in Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. Every 
convenience, beautiful scenery, boating, bath- 
ing, fishing. Address, 


. O. Box 742, 
South Manchester, Conn. 
THUNDER MOUNTAIN {22b%.t ‘containing lat 


est and best information concerning » character, 
extent. and opportunities ; mailed free 


ADRIAN G. HANAUER, apchnen, Wash. 


DOYOU $$ $$ s 
MONEY 

















at in same proporiion) 
of Columbian bian Oil. Ll. At= $s 
A. & Kef. Co. — = 


which should y dividends in pear fu- 
ture Market for asphalt unlimited. Thirty & 
million tons of asphalt in esti- 
— ee su + now. 
° Share. 4m. Invest- 
ment Co., 2 Kilby St., Boston, IN VEST 


IN 
S S$ S S$ $ S$ ASPHALT- 





‘be placed in service. 


ZAON’S HERALD 


C. A. Littlefield, the retiring pastor, who 
spoke most cordial words of welcome to the 
new pastor and his wife, in behalf of the 
church and congregation. Rev. A. H. Nazarian, 
pastor of Mt. Bellingham ‘Oburcti, was present 
during the earlier part of “the éVening, but 
left to keep an engagement, pressing his good 
wishes upon Mr. and Mrs. Shenk, Revs. R. 
Perry ‘Bush, of the First U niversalist Church, 
and Jolin E. Vassar, of the Cary Avenue Bap- 
tist ChiréH, gave fraterha) ‘greetings in behalf 
of ihe churches of the city.’ The’ pastor, being 
introduced, tesponded warmly to the courte- 
sies of the evening, voicing the deepest interest 
in thé ‘work Of the church, in the fraternal’ fela- 


tions existing among the churches, and in the 
welfare of the city. The company separated 
with the general feeling and desire that the ec- 
casion might be propbetic of good to _ the 
church and conimunity. Ww. 


as master of ceremonies, presented Mo 





Through Pullman Service — Boston & Albany 


Note the through Pullman service to Sara- 
toga, Lake Placid, Niagara Falis and Pittsburg. 
When the new summer schedule of the Boston 
«& Albany R. R. is put in effect, Sunday, June 15, 
several additional through Pullman cars will 
A Pullman sleeper will 
Jeave Boston, daily except Sunday, at 4.15 v. M., 
and run through to Niagara Falis, arriving 
there at 6.30 a. M. A similar sleeper will pe 
operated on same train and schedule to Lake 
Placid on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridayr, 
arriving at Lake Placid about 8 o’clock next 
mornipg. Pullman sleeper for Pittsburg will 
leave Boston, daily, except Sunday, at 10.46 
A. M., arriving in Pittsburg next morning at 6 
o'clock, 

On Monday, June 23, the Parlor Car Line will 
be extended to Saratoga, the same as last sum- 
mer, to leave Boston daily, except Sunday, at 
8.30 A. M., arriving in Saratoga about 4.20 Pp. M. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR’ 


Providence Dist. Min. Asso. at Bristol, R. I., 
Bangor Dist. Min, Asso. at Greenville Jct., 
Rockland Dist. Min. Asso, at Union Church, 
Vinal Haven, Me., 
New Bedford Dis. Min. Asso. at Chatham, 
Bucksport Dist. Min. Asso., Western 
Div., at Brooksville, 
Maine State Epworth League Convention 
at Livermore Falls, 
Bucksport Dist. Min. Asso., Eastern Div., 
at Lubec, June 31-July 2 
Yarmouth Camp- meeting, July 31-Aug. 11 
Sunday school Day, Yarmouth Camp-ground, July 30 








June 16-17 
June 16.18 


June 1719 
June 23-24 


June 23-25 


June 26-27 


Richmond (Me.) Camp meeting. Aug. 818 
Laurel Park Camp meeting, Aug. 18-25 
Sterling Ep. League Assembly, Aug. 20-23 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 25-29 
Ithie) Falls Camp-meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 22-31 
)’artha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug, 24-31 








Marriages 


BILLINGS — GILL —In Gorham, N. H., May 19. b 
Rev. W. Kennison, Walter Billings and Ellen Gill, 
both of Woodstock, Me. 


REED—KNOWLES —In Gorbam, N. H., May 21, by 
Rev. E. W. Kennison, Charles W. Reed, of Oxford, 
Me., and Edith Knowles, of Farmington, Me. 


TEMPLE — ARCHIBALD — In Gorham. N. H., May 
31. by Rev. E. W. Kennison, Albert E. Temple. of 
Auburn, and Vesta M. Archibald, of Gleucester, Me. 


ROSBOROUGH — LESLIE — At Gorham, N. H., June 
6. by Rev. E. W. Kennison, Robert Rosborough, of 
Harvey, N. B., and Letitia Lesiie, of Stanley, N. B. 


VIRGIN — BRENNAN — In Portsmouth, Ohio, June 
1, by Rev. Edward W. Virgin, of Dedham, Mars.. 
John Hefner Virgin and Agnes J. Brennan, both of 
Portsmouth. Ohio. 














MONTPELIER SEMINARY COMMENCEMENT. 
— Wednesday, June 4, 8 p.m., prize debate. June 6, 
8 p..m., elocutionary and vocal fecital. June 10, 8 p. m., 
piano recital for graduation. June 12, 8 p. m., vocal 
and elocutionary recital. Sunday. June 15, 10.30 a, m., 
annual sermon by the principal. June 16 and 17, writ- 
ten examinations. Juoe 16, § p. m., annual concert by 
the Musical Departments. June 17,8 p. m., oratiun be- 
fore the Esthetic Society by Rev. Frank L. Goodspeed, 
Ph. D., of Springfield, Mass. June 18, 10,30 a, m., Class 
Day exercises ; 12.30 p. m., Commencement dinner and 
reunion of classes ; 2.30, annual meeting of the Alamni 

nm ; 2.30, annual meeting of trustees; 4, willl- 

and calisthenic drill ; 8, prize declamation and reci 

tation contest. June 19, 9.30 a. m., Commencement 
exercises ; 12.30 p. m., exhibition iu Art Studio. 


. WABAN SCHOOL. — Sunday, June 15, Commence- 
ment vesper service, 4p.m., sermon by the principal. 
Jnoe 16, final examinatious. & 30 to"“*a ™ ; annual 
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field sports; 4 pym. June 17. .11 a. m., graduating exercises 
addresesby Rev EB, H, Hughes. Graduation followed by 
lunch at Weban House. The graduating exercises of 
the Windsor Hal) School will be held in connection with 
those of the Waban Schoo), . a 


SECOND-HAND ORGAN WANTED. —Is there 
not. among the readers of the HERALD, some person or 
society that bas a second-hand organ which would an- 
swer for a small church, which they would be willing to 
donate to a poor avd small society thai is struggling to 
hold meetiugs at East Denmark, Me. ? If so, please 
communicate with (Rev.) A. H. Wrrnam, 

Denmark, Me. 


For Over Sixty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for children teething. It soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhwa. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


MAINE STATE EPWORTH LEAGUE CONVEN- 
TION, — Livermore Falls, June 26-27. All railroads 
one fare for round trip. Bangor & Aroostook and 
Washington Co. R. R.’s tickets good going June 25-26, 
and limited to return until June 30. All other roads 
good going June 26 and 27 and limited to return June 28, 
Ask for Epworth League Convention tickets. 

Frank M. STROUT. 


bg LETTERS OF BISHOP ASBURY WANTED, — 
The Methodist Historical Society of New York has 
decided to prepare a calendar of «al! the letters of 
Bishop Francis Asbury now known. Copies of a large 
pumber of letters have already been secured. If you 
know of the location of any of the letters of Bishop 
Asbury, send them, or copies of them, to Rev.s. G. 
Ayres, Drew Theological Seminary Library, Madison, 
N. J., who bas been selected as the editor, Qriginad 
letters will be returned to theirowners. The ownership 
of manuscripts will be indicated in the publication. 


NEW HAMP*#HIRE CONFERENCE SEMINARY 
COM MENCEMENT. — Saturday, June 14, 7.45 p. m., 
Class Day exercises. Sunday, June 15, 10.30 a. m., Com- 
mencement sermon by Rev. Olin A. Curtis, D. D., Mad- 
json, N, J. ; 7.30 p. m., vesper service, with address by 
Rev D. C. Knowles, D. D. June 16, 2.30 p. m., alumni 
ball game ; 7.45 girls’ prize speaking (Osborne prize), 
June 17, 10a, m., closing chapel exercises and awarding 
of prizes’; 11.30, annual meeting of trustees; 3 p. m., 
alumoi receptions by literary societies; 7.45, music re- 
cital. June 18,10 a, m., Commencement exercises ; 1.30 
p. m., alumni reunion and luncheon; 7.45, concert. 
Exhibition of the Art Department in the studios during 
Wednesday. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT 
— Sunday, June 22, 10.30 a. m., Baccalaureate sermon by 
President Raymond ; 4p. m., alumni prayer-meeting : 
7.30, University sermon by President Francis L. Patton. 
June 23, 11 a. m., public award of prizes; 2 p. m., Class 
Day exercises ; 8, annual meeting of trustees; 8, Com- 
mencément co cert by College Glee Club. June 2%, 
9a. m,, annual business meeting of Phi Beta Kappa so- 
ciety ; 10 annual business meeting of Alumni Associa- 
tion ; 11, joint meeting of trustees and alumni ; after- 
noon. reunions of classes of 1852, '57, 72. '77, "82, "87, ‘92, 
"95, "99; 4, social receptions by college fraternities. 
June 2, 10.30 a. m., Commencement exercises; 1,30, 
p. m., Commencement luncheon ; 8, president's recep- 
tion. 























Caverns and Cascades in the White its. 


Rock bound caverns and roaring cascades are 
to be seen in the White Mountains. America 
has been amply blessed by nature?and the 
glory and grandeur of her endowments can be 
witnessed in every portion of the country. The 
great desert of Arizona, the magsive cliffs of the 
Canadian Rockies, the thundering cataract of 
Niagara, and a score of others, have their 
places in. Nature’s list of wonderments, but for 
the vacationist, far surpassing all of them in 
true, sublime and scenic beauty, is the famed 
section of the Appalachian Range known as the 
White Mountains. Here are the tall Alpine 
peaks of Mt. Washington and the larger moun- 
tains, the deep ravines, the roaring cascades 
and glittering waterfalls, which seem in 
their reflection to send forth from their 
sparkling waters the brilliant rays of the sun 
itself; the natural grottos and large fissures; 
and,as a fit setting for this wild and rugged 
beauty slumbering’: beneath the sky scraping 
rocks of Mt. Washington, are the placid lakes 
of the fertile Franconia region, and the green 
valleys of the Pemigewasset. For the person 
who wishes to leave the turmoll of the city and 
find nature and thus “ commune with her visi- 
ble forms,” the White Mountain territory is the 
looked for section. Send six cents in stamps to 
tbe General Passenger Department, Boston & 


Maine itroad, Boston. for the beautiful port- 
folio, “*Mountains of New England,” and two 
cents for** Among the Mountains.”” Also se- 
cure the “ Bird’s eye View from Mt. Washbing- 
ton,” a new colored map showing the moun- 
lainsand territory as viewed from the summit 
of Mt. Washington. It wili »e mailed to any 
uddress upon receipt of six cents in stamps, 
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OBITUARIES 





Death went weeding, weeding, 

Pm His sickle over his shoulder ; 

The weak, the old, the over-boid, 

™ Grew weaker, wanner, colder. 

He weeded them out of the garden, 

~ The frail folk racked witb pain, 

The sick, and the old, and the over-bold — 
And let the strong remain. 


Now Death goes weeding, weeding, — 
The sword the tool he uses ! 

He gathers the fair, the debonair, 

~The young — and the old refuses. 

He gathers out of the garden 

The young and the strong and the gay, 

He flings them far to the ditcu uf war, — 

~ And the others he bids * Stay!” 


So here in the ravaged garden 
And out in the cornfield yonder, 
he weak remain — lonely, in pain — 
And work, and brood, and ponder 
How Death digs out of the garden 
The strong, and the brave, and the gay, 
The flower of the years — with blood and tears— 
And flings them as weeds away. 


— IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM, in Independent. 





Helmershausen. — William Helmershausen 
was born in Jefferson, Me., August 23, 1530, an@ 
died at his home, a short distance from the 
place of his birth, March 23, 1902, 

Mr. Helmershausen had been a lifelong resi- 
dent of Jefferson, and took an active part in all 
the interests of his nativetown. He was one of 
the most respected citizens, industrious and 
attentive to bis calling. 

In June, 1865, be was married, by the late Kev. 
Dr. D. B. Randall, then of Augusta, Me., to 
Alma F. Achorn, of Waldoboro. This union was 
blessed with the birth of one child, who lived 
with the parents after her marriage, and re- 
mained with the father after ber mother’s 
death, and tenderly watched and nursed him in 
his last illness. He was the last of his family, 
three brothers and four sisters having passed 
an before. His brother, the late Rev. E. A. 
Hel merslausen, was four years a member of the 
Maine Confeience, and twenty-six years of the 
fast Maine Conference, and at the time of bis 
death, in 1873, was presiding elder of Rockland 
District. 

Converted in early manhood, Mr. Helmers- 
hausen’s best life aod untiring efforts have been 
given to the society at Orff’s Corner that needed 
him most. He was constant in his attendance 
at the means of grace, bearing burdens and 
looking after the interests of the church, and 
was an active worker in the Sunday-school, 
being for a number of years superintendent 
and teacher of the Bible class as long as he was 
able toattend. He was a student of good liter- 
ature, a constant reader of ZION’s HERALD for 
more than thirty years, and above all loved his 
Bible. Such make good men. He was patient 
in affliction and resigned to the will of the 
Lord, but was not in a hurry to leave this beau- 
tiful world; be wanted to be of some use to his 
fellow-men till God saw fit to take him to Him- 
self. 

His pastor, Rev. Geo. Reader, conducted the 
funeral service, which was held at the house in 
the presence of a large circle of friends. It was 
a beautiful day. Life was springing from the 
ground, and the birds were singing in the 
branches as he was laid torest with the sure 
and certain hope of a glorious resurrection. 
His only child, Mrs. Hilda M. Achorn, shares 
the sympathy of a large circle of friends. 

G. R. 


Wyman. — Samuel R. Wyman was born, June 
11, 1825, at South Berwick, Me., and died, Jan. 16, 
1902, at Gardiner, Me. 

Early in life he united with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at South Berwick. For many 
years he was Officially connected with the 
cburch as trustee, steward, class-leader and Sun- 
day-school superintendent, and was highly 
esteemed by his brethren. His many years of 
self-sacrificing labor have left their imprint on 
the material and spiritual welfare of the church. 
Mr. Wyman was belpfully identified in building 
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the two churches which have housed the Meth- 
odists in South Berwick, giving of his time and 
means to make them such as our cause de- 
manded. Asa class-leader he was punctual in 
attendance and faithful in leading his class 
members along the line of Scriptural and Meth- 
odist teaching. In all his other official relations 
he was faithful to the trust and loyal to the 
cause, . 

In September, 18983—some years after the 
death of his first wife— Mr. Wyman married 
Mrs. Harriet Jordan, of Gardiner, and moved 
to that city to live. He at that time became 
identified with the Methodist Church in Gardi- 
ner, but failing health made impossible regular 
attendance on its services or assistance in its 
social meetings. Tothe end of the journey he 
was true to the cause of Methodism and a faith- 
ful disciple of Jesus. He fell asleep psacefully 
after a long and painful illness borne with 
Christian fortitude. His was a life of continued 
usefulness and a death of signal victory 

He leaves, to cherish his memory, a wife, two 
sons and a daughter, besides a large circle of 
friends and aquaintances. He will be held in 
precious memory by the old triends and the 
new. ‘ Lc. CG. 





Sidelinger. — Miss Clarissa B. Sidelinger was 
born in North Waldoboro, Me., Oct. 12, 1831, and 
was translated to her heavenly home, May 3, 
1902. 

The deceased has been confined to her home in 
North Waldoboro about twenty-five years, and 
only when relatives and friends assisted her 
was she removed to a neighbor’s or to church. 
Although the disease so affected her limbs that 
she could not stand, yet during her long illness 
she would move about the house in a wheel 
chair. Though unable to attend to herselfin 
every particular, yet she found pleasure in 
being able to do something for somebody. The 
last few years she has been failing in health and 
often suffered intensely, yet she said Jittle about 
it. “She had learned patience by the things 
which she syffered.”’ 

Mrs. Sidelinger became a Christian when 
about fifteen years of age, and soon after joined 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at North Wal- 
doboro, of which she remained a consistent 
member until her death. It can be truly said of 
her, ““Sbe was a genuine Christian.” Being 
many years deprived of the regular church serv- 
ices, she enjoyed seeing people going to chure«b, 
and even the ringing of the bell seemedto have 
messages and music in its tones for her. The 
prosperity of the church was her great desire. 
She never grew tired of having friends call to 
see her, and would often speak of those who 
were absent and the many tokens of remem- 
brance received from them, and for any little 
kindness shown she always manifested a grate- 
fulspirit. Her last message to her pastor was: 
** Tell the friends how thankful | am for all they 
have doe for me.’”’ She was ready to go, not 
that she wanted to leave the world, but the suf- 
ering and the thought of her care caused her to 
wish for the beavenly rest ; yet there was com- 
plete resignation to the sweet will of her Lord. 

Mrs. Sidelinger died at the home of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. W. R. Walter, who was tireless in her 
care and devotion to her mother. Two children 
have preceded her to the Better Land. She 
leaves a husband, one daughter, one sister and 
four brothers to mourn their loss. The funeral 
was held at the home of her son-in-law, W. R. 
Walter, and was largely attended. Her favorite 
bymns were sung by a quartet, and the sermon 
was preached vy her pastor, Rev. Geo. Reader, 
from the text: ** Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord.” 

The interment was made in the North Waldo- 
boro Cemetery. G. R. 





Gordon. — Dan Walter Gordon, son of Savory 
and Mary Gordon, was born, Aug. 9, 1880, in 
Landaff, N. H., and died, March 14, 1902. 

He was converted and joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church on probation, but was called 
to the better land before he united in full. Dan 
Walter was nevera strong boy, but was kind 
and cheerful. He mastered his studies with 
credit, and was free from all bad habits. He 
graduated from Lisbon high school in June, 
1901. Life seemed full of promise. But God 
willed otherwise; and we Jaid him at rest to 
await the Master's call in the morning. 

He leaves two brothers, three sisters,and a 
widowed mother, who mourn his departure. 
He was buried from the church, March 17. 

W. HOLMES. 
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W.H. M. S. Notes 


— An earnest effort is being made during 
the month of June to clear off the indebtedness 
of $1,000 on Bidwell Deaconess Home. The 
Iowa people love and prize this Home, and no 
doubt will rally to the call to free it entirely 
from debt. lowa now bas two Homes — the 
* Bidwell”’ in Des Moines, and the “ Shesler”’ at 
Sioux City. 

—Mrs. F. B. Clark, of Portland, Me., who has 
been working in the Minnesota Conference of 
the W. H. M.3S., organizing new auxiliaries ana 
young people’s societies, has done excellent 
service. In addition, she gave much help and 
inspiration to auxiliaries already organized 
and in a number of unorganized «burches 
aroused an interest which will yet doubtless 
bear fruit. 


— The president of the Lucy Webb Hayes 
Training School for Missionaries and Deacon- 
esses at Washington, D. U.,in a recent commu- 
nication speaks of certain articles needed in the 
furnishing of Rast Hall, the new building which 
will be occupied the coming autumn: A safe, 
$75; a house telephone and telepbone closet, 
$100 ; a kitchen range, $150; a kitcheu oven, $200. 
Several articles of laundry furniture, such as 
mangle, washer, etc., are also to be purchased. 

— Aweicome visitor to the soldiers at the 
Government hospital situated at the Presidio, 
San Francisco, Cal., is Mrs. Lincoln, the deacon- 
ess worker who finds hands and heart fvll in 
her chosen field. She is endearing herself not 
alone to the sick boys, but to the men and offi- 
cers connected with the hospital, and is doing a 
work of great interest and value. 


— It wil! be of interest to some to know that 
the celebrated author, Mr. Frank R. Stockton, 
who died isn Baltimore, Md., was attended in 
bis last illness by one of the deac ness nurses 
of Sibley Hospital. This hospital,a useful and 
delightful adjunct of the Training School of the 
W.H.M.S., is prospering greatly. The work 
done there is of a high order, and young women 
desiring to be trained for this branch of service 
cannot do better than to apply for admission. 


— Mothers’ Jewels Home in York, Neb., is 
earnestly seeking to raise a building fund of 
$4,000. When this is accomplished the west 
wing will be built, and fifty more children can 
be cared for witb far greater ease and comfort 
than is now possible. The number of children 


VERY EMPHATIC 
are the claims made concerning the re- 
markable results obtained from the use of 
Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine tor quick 
and complete cure of all stomach troubles, 
such as dyspepsia, indigestion, tlatulence, 
and catarrh of stomach, with only one 
small dose a day. 

These positive claims are made by thou- 
sands who are cured as well as by the com- 
pounders of this wonderful medicine. No 
statement can betoo positive concerning 
what this great remedy has done and is 
now doing for sufferers. 

A trial bottle is sent free and prepaid to 
any reader ot Zion’s HERALD who writes 
to Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine will 
cure any case of constipation, to stay cured. 
The most stubborn case will yield in less 
than a week, so the sufferer is free from all 
trouble, and a pertect and permanent cure 
is well begun with only one small dose a 
day. 

Every sufferer from catarrh, stomach 
troubles, constipation, torpid or congested 
liver and kidney troubles should write to 
Vernal Remedy Co., Buffalo, N. Y., fora 
trial bottle. 


Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is a 
spedifie for’ the cure of inflammation of 
bladder and prostate gland, A trial. bottle 
is sent free and prepaid if you write for it. 
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iu the Home, April 1, 1901, was 100. The Home 
restores to friends, or secures Christian homes 
for, from thirty to forty-five yearly. 


— The California Christian Advocate of re- 
cent date,in u letter from Honolulu, bears tes- 
timony to the value of the work of the W. H. 
M.S. on that island, speaking in highest terms 
ofthe work of Miss Blois and of her assistant, 
Mrs. Tomimort, and adds: “ It is to be regretted 
that the Society does not find it possible to en- 
gage in other lines of work so greatly needed 
here, especially the opening of a boarding-school 
for Japanese children.’’ The Society will be 
most glad toopen such aschool as soon as the 
Christian womanbood of the church unites to 
make it a possible thing. 


Methodist Book Concern 


EATON & MAINS, Publishing Agents 
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——So quietly do the Mormon elders pursue 
their workin our Christian communities that 
many persons are not aware of their presence. 
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it is stated op good authority that the State of Topics, Pledge, | Topics, OFFI- Topics, | Officers, Chapter, 

; ane Benediction, and | CERS. CHAP Names of LEAD-| Church, Leaders 
Pennsylvania is divided into eight districts, Official Emblem TER, Church, ERS rinted Hour of 
each with its Mormon bishop, and over sixty of League, Hour of Meeting. with Topics. Meeting. 
missionaries are at work underthem. The east- “50 « =< a ~: ee ; ie . 
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— Nearly ten years ago a Deaconess Home CHAS. R. MAGEE, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
was established in Des Moines, la. After a little, 

a bequest given tothe W.H. M.S. made it pos- — ee ee 
sible to purchese the present D. aconess Home. 
At this time the call for evangelistic wo: kers EDUCATIONAL ° WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


throughout the State could not be met, and 
the city churches demanded more deaconesses. 
Unable to secure them from either of the train- 
ing scbools then in existence, it was decided to 
establish atraining school of their own. The 
first class was graduated in May, 1891. The 
work bas gone on with increasing prosperity 
and usefulness until now the Training School 
Las fine accommodations in a building on the 
hospital grounds. The principal of the Train- 
ing School, Mrs. H. Ida Benson, is also the 
chaplain of the hospital. 


— Several new leaflets have recently been 
publisbed by the leaflet department of the 
W.H.M.S. at 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. The story 
of Etna Holderness, a “ Light-bearer for the 
King,” is an eight-page leaflet of deepest inter- 
est. An effortis being made to circulate it 
largely among the colored young women of the 
South, as it is believed it will prove a stimulus 
anda blessing. This, with other new leaflets, 
‘* The Bureau for Texas and its Work,” ‘‘Two 
Important Questions,” ‘* Home Missions — 
Why ?” “ Opportunity and Service,” and “ Our 
Land for Christ,” are all free for postage only, 
to auxiliaries of the W. H. M.S, 


— A very unique May festival was held in 
the Metropolitan Church, Washington, D. C., 
by the young people’s auxiliaries of the W. H. 
M. Societies of the District. A very large attend- 
ance showed the interest of the young people 
and their friends, and a fine entertainment, 
consisting of music and the representation of 
“Queens and a Kingdom,” was given. Every 
person present received a souvenir of the occa- 
sion prepared by Mrs. C. W. Gallagher, consist- 
ing of a pasteboard mite-box of the Society, 
furnished with a handle, and decorated with 


red, white and blue. These By (eae Sn May 
baskets,and are to receive the offerings of 
the recipients for Rust Hall. In the autumn 
these will be called in, and it is hoped thata 
generous sum will result. 








Drew Theological Seminary 


Next term opens September 18, For information ad- 
dress the President, HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 








BOSTON UNIVERSIT Metropolitan advantages 


“of ‘every kind. 144 In- 
structors, 1436 Students from 90 Universities, 18 
Foreign countries and from 37 American States and 
‘lerritories. WILLIAM F WARREN, President. 
For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY , Pe" Caisse raaaies 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 








tion in the heart of 
Boston. Nearly two 
hundred students. Fifty fifth Year opens Sept. 7. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 

For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY oe) eet ences 
of #25each. Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the ¢‘ourts, Four hundred stu- 
dents iast year. Opens Oct. 1. 
BENNETT, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburfon Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ,“onese Graduates are 


_. favored in the entrance 


examination. Exception- SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


al clinical and laboratory be“ sehpepadiindiiaed 
facilities. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 

Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT in attendance. Elective 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 

















courses in great 
variety. Admis- 
sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 18. Address 
Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY “bitoropnical and titera- 


ry courses, leading to the 


degrees of A. M6 GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Ph. D. For College_ 
graduates only. Opens Sept. 18. Address Dean B. P. 
BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. I 


Now in its one-hundredth year. Centennia) 
exercises next June. Students received for tbe 
spring term which is now open. 


For catalogue or information address 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal. 








Wilbraham, 
Applications for the next school year, 
which opens Sept. 10, 1902, are now being 
received. 
For catalogue or information address, 


Rev.WM RFR. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college 
graduates and teachers of experience. Entrance 
examinations June 26-27, Sept.9-10. For circu- 
lars address 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Manual Free. Everett O. Fisk & Uo. 


Mass. 











New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fall term will open Sept. 9. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan 
tages. An inoreaetng endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fin 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bow 
ton. $100 Pian for limited number. Send for 
catalogue (mentioning ZION’S HERALD). 

GEO. L. PLIMPTON, 


President 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 

Boston standards of scholarship and ccaduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charies River; out-door 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best st uyghoe gymna- 

pnic super 





sium and swimming pool under careful hy 
vision. Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
roned to the best Musicaland Literary entertainments in 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

For il catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 





per). 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
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Editorial — 
[Continued from Page 743} 





he has been able to give only fifteen years’ 
service in the pastorate, and two years as 
principal ot Lagrange Seminary. This 
disability was the cross he patiently car- 
ried for so many years. He is remembered 
in the charges he served for his unobtru- 
sive fidelity to his chosen work. During his 
torced retirement he has kept in close 
touch with church and civic life, and has 
been a wide and retentive reader in sci- 
entific and theological fields. He has al- 
ways been the warm triend of the pastors 
whose ministrations he has enjoyed, and 
by his earnest and tender friendship has 
honored and strengthened them. His gifts 
to accredited benevolences, in which his 
dear wife has been his bearty helper, have 
been quiet and generous. His wife, who is 
left in deep sorrow and loneliness, has ac- 
companied him in his yearly pilgrimages, 
first tu Florida, and then to Southern Cali- 
fornia, in search ot firmer health, of which 
they both were in need. He had gone for 
the season, as was their custom, to Cottage 
City, where he usually found physical in- 
vigoration, when, unexpectedly, the gates 
ot the heavenly El Dorado opened to him, 
and he suddenly entered to be torever well 
and “ forever with the Lord.” The funeral 
services occurred on Monday afternoon at 
the residence of his brother-in-law in New- 
ton, Rev. G. R. Grose officiating, assisted 
by Revs. Drs. E. R. Thorndike and W. T. 
Worth. 


— The annual Commencement sermonfat 
Lasell Seminary, delivered by Rev. E. H. 
Hugbes, upon “ Our Attitude toward Our 
Ideals,” was especially.thoughtful and per- 
tinent and received hearty approbation. 


— Among those who graduated from the 
Boston University School of Medicine last 
week was Mrs. Lura Helen King, wite ot 
Rev. Harry B. King, of the New England 
Conterence. Rev. and Mrs. King now re- 
side at 71 Walk Hill St., Forest Hills. 


— Dean W. E. Huntington delivered the 
baccalaureate sermon before the Quincy 
Mansion School on Sunday evening upon 
“* Religion, Refinement and Practical Power 
as Necessary Elements in Modern Educa- 
tion.”” This was his high standard for the 
American citizen’: ‘‘ The devout earnestness 
ofthe Hebrew, the fine sensibility of the 
Greek, and the practical effectiveness ot the 
Roman, ought to appear in the character of 
the true American.”’ 


—Rev. Dr. George H. Hepworth, tor many 
years a member ot the editorial staff on the 
New York Herald, and former pastor ot 
the Church of the Unity in Boston, died on 
Saturday in New York, aged 69 vears. Dr. 
Hepworth had a varied and somewhat 
striking career. In 1858 he organized a 
Unitarian society in South Boston. From 
that time till his death, in pulpit, on the 
platiorm,and as a writer ot editorial lead- 
ers, he has commanded wide attention. 


— James W. Dearborn, of the firm of Dear- 
born Bros. & Co., builders, of Lynn, died, 
June 3, at his residence, aged 80 years. He 
was a prominent citizen, a man ot unblem- 
ished reputation, and had been tor many 
years a worthy and influential member of 
Boston St. Church. His funeral, which oc- 
curred on the 6th irst., was largely attended, 
Rev. J. F. Allen officiating, assisted by 


Revs. Charles W. Brackett and Alonzo San- 
derson. 


— That is a frank and noble introductory 
word with which Editor Winton of the 
Christian Advocate ot Nashville assumes 
his new position. He says to his readers: 
“*T hope when you do know me it will be to 
love me. But I am well aware that no 
kind words of Bishop Hoss can really serve 
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to lighten the task which his high standard 
ot work has set me. Iam forced, there- 
tore, to bespeak for myself a little gentle 
tolerance, the charity which is not only 
patient but hopeful. I am too conscious 
ot my shortcomings to do less than my best. 
And the opportunity of serving the church 
and honoring God which has been flung 
before me is such that tor me to burn un- 
beaten oil would be a crime.”’ 


— Not only is Oberlin University greatly 
bereft in the loss of its able and honored 
president, Rev. Dr. John Henry Barrows, 
but Christianity and the cause of education 
generally are deprived ot a distinguished 
leader by his death. 


— We have only time and space to an- 
nounce the tact that the chief event in con- 
nection with Princeton’s 155th annual Com- 
mencement, as it was the great surprise, 
came on Monday in the annual meeting ot 
the board of trustees, when President Fran- 
cis L. Patton resigned the presidency, and 
Prot. Woodrow Wilson, McCormick pro- 
fessor of jurisprudence and politics, was 
elected to succeed him. 


— Anevent of great interest wasa double 
wedding, on June 3, in the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Fitchburg, at which the 
pastor, Rev. W. G. Richardson, officiated, 
assisted by Rev. B. W. Lockhart, D. D., ot 
Manchester, N. H., and Rev. W. H. Allen, 
D. D., of St. Jobnsville, N. Y. The brides 
were both members of the class of ’99, 
Wellesley College. One couple was Rev. 
Wm. R. Vaughan, of Buston, and Miss 
Louise S. Stratton, daughter of the late 
Cc. C. Stratton, of Fitchburg, who was tor 
many years a prominent member of the 
Methodist Church. The other couple was 
Miss Eva A. Jackson, daughter of Dr. 
J. A. Jackson, of Manchester, N. H., and 
Rev. Wm. O. Allen, pastor of the Metho- 
dist Church at Springfield, Vt. The best 
men were Rev. C. G. Girelius and Rev. 
L. O. Hartman, both members of the 
School of Theology, Boston University. 
The ushers were Revs. E. W. Dunlavy, 
G. E. Folk, C. H. Priddy, Judson Jeffreys, 
and J. M. Walker, also of the School of 
Theology. A reception was held in the 
church parlors. 





BRIEFLETS 





The opening of the Morgan Memorial in 
this city, on Sunday, was so important an 
event and demands so much space that the 
report is deferred until the next issue, 





The Evangelistic Association of New 
England, including also its ministerial de- 
partment, having been highly prospered 
during the past year, has recently removed 
toa more central location, and now occu- 
pies Room 201, Tremont Temple. To their 
new rooms, easy of access on the second 
floor front, they would gladly welcome not 
only their old patrons, but the rapidly in- 
creasing number ot new triends. 





A speaker in the recent Presbyterian 
General Assembly said that as he looked 
at the vast array ot formidable trusts in 
our great avd prosperous country, he could 
not but teel that another should be tormed 
—a missionary trust, bent upon the con- 
version of the world to Christ, and with 
one-tenth of their income dedicated to the 
cause of God. What x power such a trust 
would be! Who stands ready to join it? 





A friend brings to this office a copy of the 
Philistine tor June, and calls attention 
therein to this editorial statement: ‘* Z1on’s 
HERALD otf Boston openly affirms that Tal- 
mage once drank ‘ bottled stout’ atter giv- 
ing a lecture on temperance in Glasgow.” 
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Now the simple fact in the case is that 
ZIon’s HERALD never made that specific 
allegation concerning the late Dr. Talmage, 
nor any such reference to him, nor anything 
out of which the statement in the Philis- 
tune could be tortured. The charge against 
Z1on’s HERALD is wholly and libelously 
talse; and we have already demanded that 
the editor of the Philistine retract it and 
make the amende honorable. 

Cheeriness is nine points of the law of 
love. 

Rev. Dr. Ohlinger, of Foochow, China, 
writes under date of April 25: ‘* The effort 
on the part of the government to revive the 
Confucian cult is assuming varied forms. 
It places Christians among the so-called 
disqualified tamilies (offspring of actors, 
criminals, etc.) as to government schools, 
and makes the support ot Contucian insti- 
tutions compulsory. It looks like an ex- 
periment, however, and may be tempo- 
rary. Our mission schools are all the more 
crowded.”’ 





The Northwestern Christian Advocate ot 
last week was a noteworthy issue, as was 
ex pected, it being its Semi-centennial Num- 
ber. It was planned on a characteristically 
comprehensive scale, so as to present not 
only the remarkable features in the history 
ot the paper, but Editor Thompson has 
grouped the opinions of representative 
Methodists, bishops, editors, publishers and 
members ot the Book Committee. The 
whole subject of our religious newspapers 
is thoroughly and very ably canvassed 
from the view-point ot those who have to 
do with their creation. It is, therefore, a 
very valuable number to the church at 
large. It is profusely illustrated, a fine 
editorial group adorning the cover, and 
the faces of the numerous contributors ap- 
pearing on other pages. 





In his great home missionary address at 
the late Presbyterian General Assembly, 
Dr. Holmes, of Pittsburg, gave a defini- 
tion ot commercialism that was not at all 
dull or slow: ‘“ A silver dollar on its edge 
rolling swiftly away, and a hundred men 
chasing it as though the life that now is 
and that which is to come all depended 
upon it.” Only that hundred could easily 
be multiplied by thousands, and then leave 
many out who should be counted in. 





Apropos to our urgent plea elsewhere for 
much more preaching, let it be understood 
that we mean preaching in the best and 
largest use of that term — not necessarily 
preparation of more sermons, but a much 
larger use of those already well prepared. 
The same sermon may be made to do infi- 
nite good in being preached to those who 
bave not heard it, and if properly renewed 
and retreshed by deliberation, study and 
prayer, it is likely to improve on each 
tresh delivery. Bishops Foster and Simp- 
son made but tew sermons, yet who ever 
preached with greater power? The tew 
sermons gathered valuable accretions in the 


‘| mumerous repetitions. Spurgeon, perhaps 


the greatest preacher of the century, put 
much truth in his epigrammatic saying: 
‘* The way to learn to preach is to preach.” 





Establishment of Sleeping Car Line 


Commencing Juue 15, there will be estab- 
lished a Boston and Pittsburg Sleeping Car 
Line, to be operated daily except Sunday, via 
the Boston & Albany, New York Central, Lake 
Shore, and Pittsburg & Lake Erie Roads. 
Sleeper will leave Boston 10.46 A. M., train No. 
15, arriving Pittsburg at 6 o’clock uext morn- 
ing. Considerable travel has already been 
yoing via this route, and with this through 
Pullman car service on a fast schedule, it is ex- 
pected that traffic will rapidly increase. 


